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Exhibition Award-Day. Chat in the Building. 


LL things went well 

on the award-day at 
the Palace of Art 
and Industry: the 
arrangements were 
good, the day was 
fine, and the pro- 
gramme was carried 
out. (The number 
of persons assembled 
in the Horticultural 
Gardens and_ the 
building was unques- 
tionably much larger 
b>° than that which has 
been published; and it may 
not be impertinent to inquire, 
in the interest of the under- 
taking, what check the Com- 
missioners have on the money returns? Theatres 
have been ruined before now by the money- 
takers, A fresh aspect was given to the nave by 
the erection of national trophies at intervals, 
whereat the awards were handed to the various 
representatives. In the construction of these 
trophies Signor Magni’s admirable and beautiful 
statue of “The Reader,” in the Italian, and Mr. 
Cropsey’s fine picture, “ Autumn on the Hudson” 
(why does this remain unsold, by the way ?), in the 
American trophy, both suffered by position, 
though they increased materially the interest of 
the several groups. The change in the statue 
through bad light was especially great: where it 
was first placed it chained all beholders. It had 
the same effect, our readers will recollect, at the 
Exhibition in Florence. Numerous military bands 
lent their aid on the award-day, some of them, 
perhaps, as fine as any in the world; but no one 
of these created the same effect on the listeners, 
partly because of the novelty, as the band of the 
Egyptian Ruler: a wild, semi-barbaric march 
played by them excited strangely all who heard it. 
More than one accomplished musician, as we 
happen to know, sought to obtain the music, but 
were not successful. 

The names of those exhibitors who have ob- 
tained medals and honourable mention, with 
“reasons for the award,” have been published ; 
but the reports of the juries have not yet ap- 
peared. These are being collated, and will be 
published under the supervision of the Society of 
Arts, next month. The juries, we may mention, 
were sixty-five in number, grouped so as to fourm 
thirty-six classes or head juries, corresponding to 
the thirty-six industrial classes under which the 
objects are arranged in the Exhibition. Each of 
these head juries, when subdivided into sections, 
acted as a united body for the confirmation of 
awards, Before, however, these awards were 
considered final, they were brought before and 
received the sanction of a council, consisting of 
the chairmen of the thirty-six head juries. In 
the first instance, her Majesty’s Commissioners 
decided that only one description of medal should 
be awarded by the juries. As the work of the 
Juries advanced, however, it was ascertained that 
many articles possessed excellence of a kind which 
deserved a special mention, without, however, 
oe them to a medal; and, although it in- 

some departure from the principle that 

ad been originally laid down, yet the council of 

chairmen acceded to the wish of the juries, and 

Permitted such cases to be classed and published 
under the title of “ honourable mention.” 

on Jurors and their associates engaged in ex- 

ining the objects of the Exhibition amounted 








to 612 persons, of whom 287 were foreigners, and 
325 English. Their labours occupied two months, 
and they had to examine the objects displayed by 
at least 25,000 exhibitors. The number of medals 
voted by the juries araount to nearly 7,000, and 
the honourable mentions to about 5,300. The 
proportion of awards to exhibitors is greater than 
in the International Exhibition of 1851, but less 
than in that of 1855. 

Although the same medai is given to all, some- 
thing of the relative opinions of the jury may be 
deduced from the lists. On analyzing, for ex- 
ample, the awards of the jury on cabinet works in 
the present Exhibition, the great progress evinced 
by English makers since 1851 becomes apparent. 
In 1851, the principal prize was the Council 
medal of this class. France took four for cabinet- 
work, and England not one. In Paris, 1855, there 
were two principal prizes, viz., the gold medal, of 
which France took four and England one (Jack- 
son & Graham); and the silver medal, of which 
France took fifteen and England one (Trollope & 
Sons). On the present occasion, as we have said, all 
the medals are of equal value; the special distinc- 
tion is the reason given by the jury for their award; 
and we find that, for “great excellence of design 
and workmanship,” medals are awarded to three 
French firms and three English firms, namely :— 
France—Barbédienne, Fourdinois (Pére & Fils), 
and Grohé. England—Jackson & Graham, G. 
Trollope & Sons, and Wright & Mansfield. 

This result in an industry for which France has 
been so long famous is most creditable to the 
English manufacturers: bearing in mind, too, that 
the jury included a majority of foreigners. 

Postponing notices of other divisions, we will 
give the names of the successful exhibitors, of the 
United Kingdom, iu one class,— that of Civil 
Engineering ; Architectural and Building Con- 
trivances; Sanitary Improvements; and objects 
shown for architectural beauty (Class 10), and of 
those in part of Class 34; but, before doing so, 
may carry on our gossip in the building a stage. 
Let us look at some of the photographs. 

On a recent occasion we called attention to the 


valuable architectural photographs exhibited in’ 
the Roman Court. In the French and Austrian | 
divisions there are others of a similar class, which | 
should be sought out and carefully studied by | 


every architectural student. In the Austrian 


department a series of photographs of ornamental | 
detail, from the most celebrated Medizval edifices | 








we have only space to say, in reference to the other 
photographs of the rich details of Venetian Gothic, 
that some of the decorative features of the Ducal 
Palace, when thus brought close to the eye by 
means of a large photograph, are perfectly mar- 
vellous in the intricacy and beauty of their detail. 
They have, moreover, a certain freshness about 
them which we have rather worn off similar 
features of English, French, or German Gothic 
by frequent imitations, which have been ever 
growing closer and more close. 

Among the French photographs of ancient, 
Medizval, and modern buildings, those by Mr. 
Charnay, of the extraordinary architectural re- 
mains of Central America, merit particular atten- 
tion. We have hitherto only seen the details of 
those wonderful remains reproduced by means of 
drawings, which have been again filtered through 
the medium of lithography. In such representa- 
tions the pencil of the original artist, and after- 
wards the chalk of the lithographer, necessarily 
impart more or less of a feeling akin to other styles 
of art with which they are better acquainted ; 
thus taking from those ancient American remains 
that peculiar stamp and character which is so 
singularly interesting. These photographs, on the 
contrary, give us, untainted by any of the unavoid- 
able mannerism of the artist’s pencil, a number 
of curious details, the precise character of which 
we could not become acquainted with through 
the medium of any other process ; except, indeed, 
by means of casts in plaster, which would be far 
too cumbrous a mode of proceeding. The style, 
when thus seen and studied, as in the presence of 
the buildings themselves, conveys the idea of an 
architecture in which something like the earliest 
Egyptian and the earliest Hindoo forms are 
curiously blended. The Egyptians had a tradi- 
tion that they came originally from Central Asia. 
The first offshoot of the race may therefore have 
travelled west from their original seat and settled 
in Asia, where, like the Western Chinese, as they 
have been called, they maintained the style of art 
and general civilization which they brought with 
them, unchanged, for thirty or forty centuries. A 
second offshoot, at a later period, when their 
Asiatic forms of art may have attained a state 
more nearly approaching the forms of the most 
ancient examples of Hindoo, may, by a nearly 
opposite route, have reached America at the ex- 
treme north, and, travelling southward, in succeed- 
ing generations may have reached those central 


of Venice, is worthy of attentive study. The! plains where such extraordinary remains of archi- 


crocket-work from St. Marc’s is truly wonderful 


for its intricate elaboration, and very interesting | 


on account of the remarkably distinct kind of 
treatment which it exhibits. Seen from the 
piazza, many of the sculptor’s finer touches escape 
the eye. It may be said that these minute re- 
finements in no way aid the general architectural 
effect ; but, even if such should be the case, it is 
delightful to find how the enthusiastic industry of 
the Medieval artist carried the finish of his work 
far beyond what was required for effect at a given 
distance ; and it is, at the same time, very in- 
structive to trace, in the photograph, a thousand 
little niceties of treatment never by any other 
means destined to be plainly seen by the ordinary 
spectator. It is not quite certain, after all, that 
this exquisite finish is entirely lost to the eye, 
even when the spectator contemplates the general 
effect of the building from the pavement of the 
piazza. There must be a kind of artistic bloom 
given to the work by this refinement of finish 
(when it is kept subservient to the main forms 
and to the general massive effects of light and 
shade) which, even at a great distance, does not 
entirely lose its charm, although the precise kind 
of charm produced is not to be specifically defined. 
It appears, however, highly probable that the 
delicate effects may not be entirely lost, when we 
cousider that the material is white marble, and 
that the light is that of an Itakan sky. But we 
have already dwelt so long upon the exquisite 





foliage-work of the crocketings of St. Mark’s, that 


tectural art, upon a gigantic scale, are now found, 
and the style of which cannot be accounted for 
through the medium of any known forms of 
ancient American art, not even the Mexican. But 
it is not safe to indulge in such speculations pend- 
ing the quarrel upon matters Egyptian between 
Sir Cornewall Lewis and the Egyptologists ; that 
is “a very pretty quarrel as it stands,” and “we 
should only spoil it by trying to explain it.” And 
so, taking the wonderful ruins of Central Ame- 
rican architecture as we find them, without endea- 
vouring to assign to them either dates or history, 
we shall find suflicient to examine in the singula- 
rity of their general aspect and their elaborate 
details. In the first place, we learn from them 
that styles of architecture may exist (good or 
bad) entirely different from any style with which 
we are acquainted, just as this architecture of 
Yucatan is different. We may learn, also, if we 
did not know it before, that distinct styles are not 
invented, but that they grow—that is to say, that 
they develop themselves, step by step, from sim- 
ple beginnings—the structures and their decora- 
tions becoming more complicated as architectural 
power, along with other national knowledge, is 
developed among the people. 

Styles of architecture are like political institu- 
tions,—they must grow—they cannot be invented. 
All attempts, for instance, to imitate the British 
constitution in other countries have failed. With 
us it has grown on its native soil ; and each coun- 
try must grow its own constitution from the very 
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eorliest germ, or it will not be permanent ; it will 
be without that deep root in the national feelings 
that is necessary to its security. 

We must look upon the remains of the archi- 
tecture of Central America as specimens of a 
style of art produced by several centuries of 
gradual development from some peculiar germ 
that gave to it a special vital principle which 
spread into higher and higher forms, without 
losing the impress given to it by the original 
germ; just asin the highest form of the Doric 
temple we plainly trace all the original features 
of the wood hut. 

Among the most remarkable examples of the 
Central American style of art presented to us in 
this series of photographs is that of the building 
called ‘The Governor’s House,” in Yucatan. An 
ingenious ornament, analogous to that of the 
Egyptian and Greek “key pattern,” is most con- 
spicuous in the decoration of this building; but it 
is enriched and made far more intricate by de- 
vices which belong entirely to a distinct style. 

In the Palace of Mitla are a series of geometric 
ornaments, of most ingenious construction and 
pleasing effect, which fill, after a peculiar fashion, 
a succession of panels, These ornaments, and 
the mode of their application, are full of work- 
able suggestions of some value. 

In the principal building at Uxmal, the most 
striking feature is the rounding of the angles of 
all the main walls, the rounded portion being 
inost elaborately enriched. This is a feature which 
might be worked out in any style of architecture 
(in which the building was a detached one) with 
an effect full of novelty, and, if well treated, with 
great beauty at the same time. There are also 
other curious and original features in the building 
at Uxmal. 

Another fine photograph gives us an elaborate 
doorway from Chichen, in the same district, which, 
initsmain features and much of its marvellously in- 
tricate detail, is more truly architectural than many 
admired monuments of Early Indian architecture 
that might be cited. In short, though to a great 
extent this architecture of tropical America ex- 
hibits no scientific principles of structure, and 
betrays a want of continuous development in the 
design of its connected portions, it is yet well 
worthy of careful study; and the fine set of pho- 
tographs exhibited by Mr, Charnay affords a good 
opportunity. 

A French photograph, on a large scale, of the 
principal doorway of the Romanesque Church of 
St. Trophine, at Arles, is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to our records of the art of that period. The 
design and execution are at once grand, rich, and 
simple. The proper union of sculpture with archi- 
tecture appears to have been better understood at 
that, so called, period of decadence, than at any 
other. Even the defects of the figure sculpture 
(as compared with the higher kinds of Greek and 
Roman art) arise mainly, not so much from an 
utter decline of artistic skill as has been generally 
supposed, but from an effort to return to a crude 
imitation of nature, the pre-existing systems of 
idealization being worn out, as all conventional 
systems must eventually be, to give rise to other 
systems equally conventional, atter a new start 
from a mere literal copying of nature bas given a 
new direction to the artistic feeling of a new age, 
which had no longer any intimate sympathies 
with the traditional forms of art of a preceding 
period. It is thus that our pre-Raffaellites, in the 
midst of the crudest and most unthoughtfully 
literal transcripts of unselected nature, are by 
their indomitable energy preparing a new phase 
of art which will eventually lead to a new kind of 
idealization ; for to suppose that mere literal copy- 
ing of ordinary nature can become a permanent 
state of art appears simply absurd, otherwise the 
photographic eamera would do the artist-work of 
the age far better than the paint-brush or the 
chisel, 

Mr. Baldus exhibits some well-known but 
truly noble photographs of the recent addi- 
tions to the Louvre and the Tuileries, The 
style of art developed by the French in carry- 
ing out, in new forms, the sentiment of art 
inaugurated in these fine monuments of the 
Renaissance period, has already produced its 
effect even in England; for in the competitive 
designs for a palatial group of buildings to replace 
the Government-offices in Downing.street, and 
afford a fitting location for the Foreign-office, we 
had rather too much of the Louvre style. It is, 
however, quite in its place, and truly national, in 
France; and tends to show how, by advancing 
upon established national styles instead of slavishly 
reproducing them, a fine, national, and progres- 
sive style of architecture may be produced. 

Mr, Edouard exhibits a photograph of the new 








Russian chapel in Paris, consecrated in 1861. The 
singular admixture of Byzantine features with a 
structure that might pass otherwise for French or 
English Gothic of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, is very suggestive; and in this photo- 
graph, which is on a very large scale, these pecu- 
liarities may be studied in the greatest detail. 

Some Egyptian photographs of great size give 
a far more accurate idea of the Nilean architec- 
ture than can possibly be obtained from the most 
skilful drawings. Features that in drawing often 
appear grotesque are simply grand in this more 
accurate method of representation. 

There is also a serirs of photographs of some of 
the most ren: rkab!- of the architectural dressings 
and incorporated statuary of the celebrated foun- 
tains in the Park of Versailles. These composi- 
tions, thus presented in a condensed form that 
the eye of the student can command at a critical 
glance, displey a variety of merits of detail which 
are apt to pass unnoticed at the time of the grand 
displays of this noble series of fountain-work, but 
which, nevertheless, greatly add to the success of 
those celebrated exhibitions of combined hydraulic 
and architectural genius. 

Three new specimens of Italian mosaic have 
been added to the international display of that 
branch of art during the last fortnight. They are 
exhibited by Mr. Antonio Salviati, of Venice, who, 
it is said, is now in charge of the repairs and 
restorations at present in progress of the ancient 
mosaics of St. Mark’s. The first specimen is of 
an early Byzantine character, being the figure of 
a saint on a gold ground, of course accurately 
reproduced from one of a series in the ancient 
church of Monreale, near Palermo. The second 
is a copy of a fine head of St. Nicholas, the origi- 
nal of which forms part of the magnificent mosaic 
decorations that clothe a large portion of the 
interior of St. Sophia at Constantinople. It is a 
very interesting specimen of late Greek art, and 
has, like many of the Byzantine illuminations in 
the manuscripts of the period, the name of the 
saint in Greek characters of a late style at the 
side of the head. It reads NIKOAAOS. The 
third specimen is a half figure of Christ from St. 
Mark’s at Venice, which is superior both in de- 
sign and workmanship to either of the other 
specimens. It is in a style which would blend 
far better with our modern Gothic than the works 
of* more Oriental character. 

In the Roman Court there are several fine 
specimens of mosaic which were not named on 
a former occasion; among these are a fine view 
of St. Peter’s, and a clever general view of 
Rome, neither of which are of a kind that could 
be used with effect in architectural design. 
There are, however, some small specimens, in a 
peculiar style, which are very suggestive of differ- 
ent uses to which that peculiar kind of work 
might be applied in the decorative features of 
interior architecture. The designs of the speci- 
mens in question are composed of branches of 
flowering plants, produced by a mosaic inlay, which 
is encrusted in plain black marble. They are 
very superior to the Florentine specimens of 
coloured marble inlay, the flowers in these speci- 
mens being represented by the mosaic process 
with all the accuracy and beauty of painting. In 
many kinds of architectural decoration, pilasters 
of black marble, or marble of any uniform colour, 
inlaid with mosaic flowers and foliage after this 
manner, would be exceedingly beautiful; and 
such an effect, as an architectural feature, has not 
hitherto been produced. The flowers executed by 
this process in the actwal specimens are forget-me- 
not and jasmine, both being treated with great 
taste and delicacy. The display of mosaic work 
in the Roman Court is rendered all the more 
interesting by the exhibition of a large case 
containing a selection of the tessere of which 
mosaic work is composed: the gradations of 
shade, of every decided tone, being very nu- 
merous, and produced with unvarying accuracy. 
The tessere of the ancient mosaics are said 
to have been formed of stones naturally of 
the colour required ; but on the modern revival 
of the art, coloured glass or earthenware was 
substituted, the gold tessere being gilt, and then 
protected with an additional glaze. The state- 
ments which a leading paper has indulged in 
upon this subject, led astray, perhaps, by the 
imperfect English of the Italian gentleman in 
in charge of Mr. Salviati’s stand, are not quite 
correct. 

We may here mention that there are also in Mr. 
Salviati’s display some tasteful vases, formed of 
a modern imitation of that kind of old Venetian 
glass-ware which, by an admixture of glasses of 
different colours, produced a marbled effect that 
is very pleasing. The reviver of this old style 








—_— 
of glass-ware, Mr, Lorenzo Radi, has termed it 
“ Agate chalcedony,” which is a very pretty name 
These glass vases are very gracefully mounted in 
silver filigree, and light gold or gilt work, of very 
delicate device; the form of the vases and the 
elegance of the mounting showing how the hand 
of taste may elevate into novelty and elegance the 
most ordinary materials. Mr. Hope is the pur- 
chaser of one of these elegant trifles, the price of 
which is extravagantly high. 
The Awards will be found two pages on, 








A FEW FACTS FOR THE WORKMAN WHO 
VISITS THE LOAN MUSEUM AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.* 

OF late years, no subject has been more taken 
up by writers and lecturers upon art, than that of 
enamelling ; and we have had all the distinctions 
between the cloisonné, the champlevé, the early 
and late Limoges most carefully pointed out; 
while examples in the various museums, both at 
home and abroad, are referred to as illustrations 
of these different varieties, which, by the way, 
have not even now got English names; but, some 
how or other, it cannot be denied that our enamels 
leave a very great deal to be desired, both in the 
matter of colour and in that of texture. If we 
go to the great Exhibition we shall see but one 
manufacturer who has perfectly succeeded even in 
one kind of enamelling, viz.,.—Mr. Barbédienne, 
the well-known bronzetounder of Paris. All his 
enamels are good in texture, and very nearly all are 
good in colour ; while it may be observed that they 
all come under the designation of what is called 
champlevé, i.e., where parts of the metal are cut 
away, and afterwards filled in withenamel. They 
are also opaque, and in their gamut of colour bear 
more resemblance to the Chinese work than to 
that of Limoges. 

In praising Mr. Barbédienne’s work, I do not 
for a moment wish to assert that the productions of 
other manufacturers are all bad; on the contrary, 
nearly every exhibitor has some one or two good 
colours. Thus, Hardman has a very tolerable 
light blue; Keith, a good transparent red upon 
gold; Skidmore, a good transparent green; and 
Hart: has also one or two fair colours; but by the 
the side of these are often to be seen enamels 
whose colours positively shock the eyes, so violent 
and bright are they. The real cause appears to 
be that the Medizval revival found our silver- 
smiths simply in the possession of enamels suitable 
for jewelry work: é.e., where they were employed 
in small quantities, and in exposed situations, such 
as in rings. The consequence is, that they are 
exceedingly hard, so as to bear as much wear as 
possible; while the colour is almost a secondary 
question, as the brightest colours become innox- 
ious when employed in small quantities. 

What is really wanted is this, viz, for one of 
the great firms mentioned above to take the 
matter up seriously, beginning with proper ana- 
lyses of the old work as a foundation, and continu- 
ing the experiments until they produce a good 
series of opaque and transparent enamels, Of 
course, the enterprise would cost some amount 
of money, and a still greater amount of time and 
patience; but the same thing has been done with 
regard to glass, by the Messrs. Powells, with the 
assistance of Mr. Winston; and we see what Mr. 
Barbédienne has produced in enamels. The great 
question is, as to whether it would pay commerci- 
ally ; but I believe that the last-named gentleman 
has not had any great reason to complain of the 
commissions received at the Exhibition. 

The Loan Museum has this very great advan- 
tage,—of presenting to the workman a great 
number of examples of all kinds of enamels, 
which he is enabled to study, free of cost, until 
the end of the autumn. Nearly every phase of 
the art will be found represented, from the re- 
motest periods down to the minatures of Petitot 
and Bordier. This is hardly the place to go into 
the history of the art; for that can be yo ee 
almost any one of the numerous archeolog! 


publications of the last ten or fifteen years; “nn 
my object is rather to point out one oF ~ 


representative specimens which show clearly 
manipulation and the gamut of colour. — 

Although not enamels; the student shoul L by 
no means overlook Mr. Webb’s collection of antique 
glass; for, a few years ago, it was by no means an 
uncommon belief that, though the ancients knew 
how to manufacture glass, yet that it was @X- 
ceedingly scarce and little used. The discovery 0 
sheets of plate-glass in several of the windows in 
the little town of Pompeii has, however, wa 
pelled this delusion as to its rarity ; while the 





* See p. 491, ante. 
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contents of Mr. Webb’s case show us that the 
ancients produced glass which quite rivalled the 
far-famed work, in later times, of Murano. It 
does not appear, however, that they did make the 
thin and thready patterns we so much admire 
in Venice glass; but they did manage to 
manufacture most wonderful glass of various 
colours combined together, and so beautiful 
is their blue glass, that Theophilus tells us 
:t was broken up and employed as the colour- 
ing matter for other glass in his own time. 
The Gallo-Roman enamels also show us two or 
more colours used in juxtaposition, without any in- 
tervening fillet of metal ; and it is still a question 
how this was effected. No less wonderful are the 
enamels on the Irish work, of which there is a whole 
case at South Kensington; the most noticeable 
object in it being the celebrated crozier belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire, which is literally 
covered with damascening, nielli, and enamels. It 
has been supposed that these latter were fabri- 
cated by putting sundry small sticks of glass 
together in a pattern; then heating them, and 
drawing them out until they became much more 
slender. In this state the roll of glass was cut 
into slices, which were afterwards polished and 
fluxed into the metal settings made to receive 
them. 

There are one or two very beautiful spe- 


tradition is, that it was once the property of one 
of the counts of Toulouse. 

A girdle of fifteenth-century Italian workman- 
ship, and belonging to Mr. Octavius Morgan, also 
exhibits the same peculiarity, although in this 
case there is not the least doubt of the nationality 
of the nielli. 

At the present time, what we want is good 
champlevé enamels, viz., opaque ones on copper, 
like the Limoges work; and translucent ones on 
silver, like the Bruce horn and the Lynn cup. 
What are called the translucid enamels on relief 
are, I am afraid, very much beyond the men of 
the present day; indeed, it was always a difficult 
operation, and appears to have been employed 
chiefly by the French and Italians, particularly 
the latter. It may best be described as the art 
of covering figures or subjects executed in low 
relief on metal, with various coloured transparent 
enamels, but without any interposing strip of 
metal to keep them apart.* I am not aware that 
any modern artist has attempted to copy this kind 
of enamel, the mode of which is minutely described 
by Cellini. Such, however, has not been the case 
with the later Limoges enamels; for some two or 
three years ago the French tribunals were occu- 
pied with the trial of a gentleman who had sold 
a very large collection of works of this kind to 
one of the Rothschilds, but which, unfortunately 





cimens of what may be considered as the next | 
stage in the art, although it is by no means cer- | 
tain but what it may not have been the most 
ancient of all. This has been called the cloisonné ; | 
a name I am obliged to use as I am sorry to say that 
as yet there is no recognized English for it. Small | 
strips of metal, generally gold, are bent into various | 
curves, and then soldered on to the bottom of a, 
little tray or box, thus forming sundry cells into 
which the enamels, generally transparent (but | 
not always), are placed, and afterwards melted. | 
The celebrated jewel of King Alfred, now 
in the Ashmolean Museum, is made in this 
manner; as is also the pectoral cross belong- 
ing to Mr. Hope in case 1 of the present col- 
lection; where also can be seen a reliquary in 
the form of a foot, which contains several pieces 
of this kind of enamelling; but perhaps the most 
curious specimen of all is the fourteenth-century 
cup belong'nz to Mrs. Saul, in a case near the 
entrance. Here the bottom of the little tray or 
box to which the strips of metal are soldered has 
been removed, so that it is possible to see quite 
through the enamel; and, as the trays are made in 
the form of windows, the effect is very good in- 
deed: of course the enamels have been made 
separately, and fixed to the cup afterwards, as 
precious stones would be. It is a curious fact 
that, while all the western enamels of this kind 
are executed on gold, the Chinese specimens show 
that copper is quite capable of being employed for 

the same purpose. é 
The next sort of enamels are called champlevé, 
becanse the holes for the enamels are made in the 
thickness of the metal. It is often called Early | 
Limoges, as that city appears to have been the | 
principal seat of the manufacture ; although it is 
now well known that there was another school 
somewhere on the Rhine; and, doubtless, in many 
other places as well. In the earlier specimens the 
figures are enamelled on a gilded ground: in the 
latter examples the ground is enamelled, and the 
figures engraved and gilded. In both we see 
several colours used in the same hole or cell, but 
then they partially run into one another, and are 
not strictly defined, as in the Gallo-Roman works 
When the figure is in metal, it is to be observed 
that the real outline is always engraved withi. 
the edges of the metal, thus giving two outlines 
each figure. This system, however, was not 
carried out in the later works executed by this 
Process on a silver ground, as the Bruce horn and 
the Lynn enp; but here the enamels are trans- 
parent, and the ground has a pattern engraved on 
it, which serves the double purpose of ornamenting 
the enamel, and retaining it in its-place. It 
Would be impossible to describe all the examples 
of the Early Limoges work incase 1. Suffice it to 
say that they are many and beautiful; although 
in one basin, a violent blue and an objectionable 
8reen, in juxtaposition, are as bad as any modern 

Work ever seen, 

oe these examples the article has gonethrough 
Qs - - least twice; for as the enamels melt, they 
Thus Th down and present a hollow surface. 
: leet ee gives strict directions that the 
wile ¢ enamels should be twice filled in and twice 
ee the fire. The Eastern nations, on the 
pe Ty, very often content themselves with only 
fa "ing ; and it is for this reaaon, inter alia, that 
Corby Castle horn belonging to Mr. P. Howard, of 
€, to be Eastern work, The common 





tarning out to be the result of modern ingenuity, 
had the effect of consigning the talented artist to 
the four walls of a prison, to say nothing-of the 
restitution of the purchase-money. Theselater Li- 
moges works have the surface of the metal covered 
with black enamel, upon which figures are drawn 
with white enamel, while the general effect was re- 
lieved by gilding. This kind of work has become ex- 
ceedingly fashionable of late years, and, as a natural 
consequence, has commanded exceedingly large 
prices; and some idea may be formed of the value 
of the present collection when we see two large 
cases entirely filled with it; among which are 
conspicuous a series of historical portraits, belong- 
ing to Mr. Danby Seymour, the frames of which, 
however, are modern. 

Works in niello are, if anything, much rarer 
than enamels, Inthe present day the art is prin- 
cipally confined to Russia ; but it is now beginning 
to be executed in England. Mr. Skidmore has 
been particularly successful, and the niello executed 
by him is of a perfectly black colour. That, how- 
ever, of Hardman & Co., is much too light and 
metallic-looking. The process of making and 
using the niello is described by Theophilus and 
Cellini. Inthe Loan Museum we have two speci- 
mens, one of the twelfth century, and the other 
of the fifteenth. The former is the celebrated 
portable altar belonging to Dr. Rock; and the 
other, parts of a book-cover, the property of the 
Duke of Hamilton. 

Damascening is also another art not much prac- 
tised at present, although there are some very 
satistactory works in it, from Spain, in the Inter- 
national Exhibition. In the Loan Museum will 
be found a considerable quantity of the Mossul 
vases execated during the Middle Ages, and the 
more modern application of the art to armour, &c., 
during the Renaissance. 

There is not very much ironwork, although Mr. 
P. Hardwick contributes some very good locks, 
hinges, &c., of German work. The iron chair 
presented to the Emperor Rodolph II. by the city 
of Augsburg is a marvel of workmanship. Space 
will not allow me to do more than simply mention 
the collection of bronzes, arms, watches, Medizval 
embroidery, Faience, Majolica, and China, to say 
nothing of the silversmith’s work, principally of 
the last three centuries; but it is to be ques- 
tioned whether the public will ever be able to see 
so many ivories of the Middle Ages brought toge- 
ther as those forming Mr, Webb’s wonderful col- 
lection. This gentleman presents us with ivories 
of every time and every nation, from the consular 
diptych down to the devotional figures of the 
seventeenth century. It would, indeed, be most 
desirable that they should be purchased by 
Government, and added to those brought together 
by the care of Mr. Franks, in the British Museum. 
Looking at the current price, however, of simi- 
lar things, such a consummation must be entirely 
out of the question ; but there is one little triptych 
carved in wood, and to be sought for in a case adja- 
cent to Mr. Webb’s collection, which must possess 
a good deal of interest to all Englishmen; for 
there can be but little doubt that it is the work of 
a fellow-countryman ; the details exactly agreeing 
with those found in Ely and Lincoln Cathedrals, 





* These translucid enamels upon relief are excessively 
rare. There are, however, some in case 1: amongthema 
square plaque representing the Last Supper (Mr. Morland), 
and a Morse (Mr, Magniac), &c, 


and indeed in all England, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

To conclude, it certainly behoves every one 
who has any interest in the present revival of 
Medizval art to take advantage of the present 
exhibition, and study it most carefully. This should 
more particularly be the case with our manufac- 
turers, for perfection in only one object capable of 
being produced by machinery is sure to repay them, 
if that article is a good and popular one. In this 
respect they have a great advantage over the 
architect, who is not allowed to repeat his work, 
and who is therefore limited in his production of 
good things; for the more he takes, the less atten- 
tion and thought can be bestowed upon each work. 
A manufacturer, on the contrary, repeating the 
same thing, rather improves the workmanship, 
and makes his fortune without any further trouble. 
It is therefore evident, that it is of the most vital 
interest to him to procure the best designs ; and 
this is only to be done by seeing that his artists 
and his workpeople make the most of opportunities 
such as the present Loan Museum affords. The 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum have 
not hitherto been everywhere popular ; but in the 
present instance they have certainly deserved well 
of their country; and, above all, let us not forget 
to thank those noblemen and gentlemen who have 
not only worked upon the committee, but in such 
an unselfish manner have deprived themselves of 
their most valued treasures to instruct their 
fellow-citizens. W. BuRGgs. 





WHAT SHOULD BE THE SPIRIT OF 
MODERN WORK. 


THERE seems at this moment to be one guiding 
principle amongst us, and that is to be “doing 
the grand ;” to appear richer, greater, or more 
influential than we are. It is about the most 
sneaking, vulgar trait that ever existed: it is 
such mean, contemptible lying. How is it pos- 
sible that men who love the pleasures of modern 
society can ever rise to be noble, honest, simple 
characters? The love of showing off is universal : 
the fear of offending society is the law of life. As 
to a man being guided by his own firm conviction 
of what is natural and right, there are only the few 
who have sufficient within themselves so to do. 
But the majority cannot do without the world: 
they are not men, but weak nondescripts; cer- 
tainly not likely to be artists ever in a right 
sense. Now, the great fault of modern art is its 
vile conceit: it panders to the weakness of the 
age, rather than teach the world a sound moral 
lesson. The insipid modern Italian constructional 
polychrome, and the copyism of French early 
detail, are our latest vanities; full of prettiness, 
elegance, and finickiness. It is sinking architec- 
ture to our modern suburban villa lite—horrid 
sham, from beginning to end. Our every-day life 
being in itself so miserably vain and conceited, it 
would be well for our architects to be as severe 
and rigid as possible ; eschewing all prettiness 
and elegance, as things appertaining to the 
devil. 

Rigid work is the best antidote to vanity; and 
no good art can ever come out of the desire to suit 
art to modern wickedness. Architecture must be 
the leader, not the follower, of the so-called mo- 
dern civilization: and t}:1s, with painting, Leys 
teaches us something of truth and severe life, but 
Hebert pauders to our vanity. Modern majolica 
and glass are polished and finished to suit our 
would-be refinement, and lose all the life of the 
old work by their want of roughness. 

The tendency to centralize shown in many ad- 
ministrative quarters is another foul conceit: the 
very idea of thinking you can make an artist by 
rule, and teach him design by laws, shows vul- 
garity. None so taught will produce one piece of 
work that shall posséss even half the amount of 
life you may fiad in any common Japanese gro- 
tesque. The whole of the design from such is 
machine-like and absurd ; regular instead of irre- 
gular; cold in colour. It is no use talking of it: 
it is as vulgar and commonplace as Romanesque 
art is noble and manly. The very soul of art is 
individuality : individuality is the true character- 
istic of an Englishman; and by that alone has the 
nation at large attained its great power,—I mean 
its fox-hunting, noble country gentleman, honesty, 
and power. All modern English aud foreign art 
is full of Academyism : it tries to please modern 
vitiated taste; and does not, in the slightest, at- 
tempt to mend our pitiable condition. Any copy- 
ing of a style is a form of centralization. It is no 
copying to build with a Pointed arch: a Pointed 
arch is the strongest form, and hence is adopted 
by honest men. To adopt French conventionalism 





is copying. Each man ought to conventionalize 
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for himself in his own individual manner. One 
is a law of nature, the other mere subsidiary 
ornament, 

The Early English Gothic shows, in its various 
remains, great individuality and difference: they 
were then as little given to centralization as are 
the right-minded now; whereas the French were 
always fond of following one central system. So 
heavy and dull are the majority of architects, 
that, in order to give a little decoration to suit 
modern finery, they adapt, as they call it, Italian 
polychrome, and stick a few coloured bricks round 
a window. This Modern Italian Gothic is cer- 
tainly the most sickly thing I have had the mis- 
fortune in my life to look at. It is the carrying 
out, to its full extent, of that wonderful and en- 
lightened remark of the nineteenth century archi- 
tect, that he must suit his work to the advanced 
civilized state of modern society. I picture to 
myself the conceited ape, nay, absolute fooi—no, 
both,—who can talk of modern advancement in 
an age that bas fallen to such a bathos of igno- 
miny as to get its carpets made by machinery. I 
cannot express my contempt for an age that must 
needs invent a steam-engine to do men’s work ; 
and to what a state of imbecility is the man 
reduced that has to set this thing a-going! And 
what have you done with your engines and your 
machines?’ Have you produced even one good piece 
of work ? Have you one piece of grotesque you can 
show me with pride? Are your men any happier 
or nearer heaven? All the good work that is done 
—and it is precious little—is by men who are 
farthest removed from the spirit of steam- 
engines. 

For Heaven’s sake, let us try and mend our ways : 
let there be but one law for all things,—truth and 
nature : let us have heart and eye work, not rule 
and tape work : let us set at defiance modern ele- 
gance, and show to the world what rigid severity 
and honesty of purpose are: let us have no more 
pandering in coloured bricks to Dame Vanity; 
but let us crush fashion and sensuality by this 
same ‘rigid severity” of work. And, before I 
close, I must bring this same principle to bear on 
the sister art, Music. We must crush the modern 
triviality and elegance of Verdi and the Italian 
school, and learn to appreciate the beauties of 
Beethoven’s third period, the D Mass, the ninth 
Symphony, its descriptive character ; that is, his 
desire to aid with music the carrying out of the 
sentiment, either understood or contained in 
the words; and, above all, we must learn to love 
the works of Wagner—his musical poems: he is 
the Leys or Rossetti of music: his orchestration 
aiding the poem to express the hidden feeling we 
must understand ; for that is the true and natural 
purpose of music, its true moral end; very different 
to the tickling sensuality of modern airs, Modern 
Italian music is like a piece of architecture full 
of mouldings and chamfers,—that is, full of 
triviality. It is only written to show off singers: 
the orchestra is but a large guitar, with an Italian 
composer; but with Beethoven in his third 
period, or with Wagner, it assumes its natural 
place,—that of expressing the sentiment of the 
words which the singers declaim. Old English 
airs and madrigals, and Palestrina’s Italian school, 
are also very natural andsimple. The latter have 
great expression of harmony. And, thus far, all 
our modern work should be rigid, severe, crude, 
to oppose the vanity and finery of our age. To 
refer to what I call rigid work, I call the roughest 
Norman and Early French rigid: of works mo- 
dern, I call the shops in Worship-street, Shore- 
ditch, rigid: there is no attempt at cold, mea- 
sured form: they are quaint, and have life in their 
form. The Gloucester Fountain, some years ago 
published in the Builder, was rigid. Modern 
textile fabrics and carpets are thorough specimens 
of machine-like evenness of colour, and they have 
no life. In Indian carpets you never find two feet 
of carpet alike in tone of colour. They do 
not study evenness of colour: they will work 
with three or four different tones of one colour ; 
and their colour has life, because it is not 
exact. A. W. 








CONVERSAZIONE, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
On Wednesday last, the directors received and 
entertained a large number of visitors, including 
many foreigners now in London. Some electrical 
experiments with the large plate-glass machine, 
stated to have been originally constructed for the 
Emperor Napoleon I., were shown, with a brief 
lecture by Mr. J. H. Pepper. There was a con- 
cert, too; an exhibition of metallic spectra; and 
many other interesting matters; including tele- 
graphic communication with St. Petersburg and 
«Jsewhere. All seemed well pleased. 

















































AWARDS TO BRITISH AND COLONIAL EXHIBITORS, 
CLASS X. 
Srction A.—Civil Engineering, Architectural, and Building Contrivances, 
MEDAL. 
| 5) | 
& & | ded, and 
"s <r j n 
Nation. $3 | Name of Exhibitor. aatanieey oS me 
|S | | 
U. Kingdom | 2235 | Barrett, H....... seseeeeeeesees| Model of fireproof floor. Practical success. 
. 2239 | Bethell, J. ....ceccccoesesoes ..| Creosoted wood. Successful application. 
. 2245 | Brunel, I., as representative of) Models of Saltash and Chepstow bridges. ' Boldness of design 
his father, the lateI. K. Brunel,| and ingenuity, and goodness of construction. Novel and 
oR.S. cecccccccesesccccccecs excellent means of sinking the foundations under very 
difficult circumstances. 
a 2255 | Clark, E........ Svateie:ispleigisiovee ale Model of hydraulic graving dock. For its great utility and 
novelty of application. 
a — | Clemence, Q. V. ......cccccees For the simplicity and economy of construction of the dome 
scaffold, and traveller, as illustrated by the models. 
” 2265 | Cowen, J. & Co. ..... seeeeeees| Gas retorts, firebricks, &c. Exce'lence of quality. 
a 2268 | Doulton, H. & Co. .....200.05- were pipes, &c. Excellence of manufacture and lowness 
of price. 
me 2289 | Gibson & Turner ............+.| For the boldness of design, and successful execution of the 
Liverpool station roof, represented by the model. 
os 2290 | Gilkes, Wilson, & Co. ..........| Model of railway viaduct over the river Belah. For goodness 
of execution of the viaduct. 
mA 2307 | Kennedy, Lieut-Colonel........| Extensive application of screw piles to bridges of great extent 
in India, as illustrated by his models. 
aa 2316 | Macneil, Sir J., F.R.S...........| Importance of design and successful execution of the bridge 
over the Boyne, illustrated by the model. 
os 344 | Murray, John..........+0......| For good design and execution of Sunderland docks, illustrated 
by the model exhibited by the Sunderland Local Committee, 
=a 2324 | Norman, R. & N...........+...| For excellence of manufacture of ornamental bricks and tiles. 
Ea 2354 | Salter, S........0.+se00-+e0-+e+| For the admirable execution of the model exhibited by C. 
Vignoles. 
7 2311 | Scott, Capt. H. Y. D. ..........| For discovering a good and cheap cement. Exhibited by Lee, 
Son, & Smith. 
‘5 2339 | Silicious Stone Company ....../ aa yn a in artificial stone. For excellence and durability 
of material. 
a 2661 | Stevenson, A.........+++++e++-| Boldness of design and successful construction of Skerryvore 
lighthouse, as shown by the models. 
” 2354 | Vignoles, C. ........ .ee......| For boldness of design of the Bilboa railway, as illustrated by 
the model and drawings. 
=, 2662 | Walker, J. ..ccceseeceeeeeesess| For boldness of design and successful execution of Smail's & 
Bishop’s rock lighthouses, as illustrated by models exhibited 
by the Corporation of the Trinity House. 
a — | White, Brothers................| Excellence of quality of Portland cement. . 
Canada 29 | Brown, J. ......+esseeeeeeee-| For the excellence ot manufacture of his hydraulic coment. 
"a — | Stephenson, G. R., as represen-| For tne extraordinary boldness of conception and the great 
tative of his consin, the late R.| ingenuity of the construction of the Victoria Bridge, Canada. 
| Stephenson, M.P., F.R.S. ....| 
N.S. Wales | 420a| New South Wales Government..| For the great utility of the Fitzroy Government Dock, repre- 
| sented by the mvudel. 
” 420) Mort......seccccoecceeseeeeeee| For great utility of the dock, represented by hismodel. 
Victoria 63 | Knight, J. G....eceseseeeeeeoees! For general good quality and interest attached to the collection 
I Z | of building stones exhibited. 
HONOURABLE MENTION. 
U. Kingdom] 2237 | Beart’s Patent Brick Company ..| Bricks and agricultural drain pipes, of good quality. 
> 2243 | Brown, R. ......ee-eeeee-0-e0.| Liles, bricks, &c., in colours, of good quality. 
a 2244 | Brown-Westhead, M...........| Hoist-governor, &c. Ingenuity of contrivance. 
. 2254 | Clark & Co........0. seeeeceseee| For novel application of corrugated steel. . ” 
°° 2662 | Douglas, N. & J. W.............| For their intelligent and energetic co-operation when Resident 
a Engineers in charge of the construction of the Smatl’s and 
the Bishop’s rock lighthouses. 
‘ 2271 | Eastwood, J. & W. .......+..+.| Bricks, tiles, &c. For goodness of quality. ‘ 
on B69) | FISON ALCO. ws <:cie-cie:6-06'5:0s 010 ...| Kiln tiles for drying malt, white bricks, &c. For excellence 0 
manufacture. : 
ne 2707 | Halpin, G., Engineer to the port| For the successful construction of Fastnet lighthouse. 
ot Dublin Corporation ; . 
re 2388 | Keynsham Blue Lias, Lime, and| Good quality of lime and cement. 
Cement Company : , ’ ' ie & 
yy 2310 | Lawrence, Bros. ............+.| For ingenious modes of applying patent sluices, lifts, &c. 
90 2311 | Lee, Son, & Smith....... .--....| For their good manufacture of Scott’s cement. — 
99 2326 | Part, J.C. .......seeeee0. oeee| For the good quality of Martin’s cement and plaster of Paris. 
a 2344 | Stephenson, W., & Sons)........ — —_—- eq ease 
sees 1 | Bulmer & Sheppard ........-...| For the excellence of their bricks. get 
—_— 38 SIBD, Ts. 3000 - 0 nseeos cecececs nes the ge sort = white bricks and drain tiles. 
3 | Missisquoi Drain Tile Company..| Drain tiles of good quality. ‘ 
i an Betts, E. L. a c00eseewe «2 : ne A collective honourable mention for the successful —- 
vs EE of the Victoria Bridge, and for the ingenuity displayed by 
‘ Peto, Sir S. M., bart., M.P. .. Mr. Hodges in constructing the coffer-cams for the same. 
India ...... 28 | Sandys, T. ......se+eeeeeeeeee-| Mortar, cement, and concrete of good quality. 
Queensland 75 | Petrie, J... ...e-cee cece ceeesees| GOOd quality of collection of building stones. 
Natal ......| — | Natal Commissioners .......... Bricks, tiles, and earthenware pots of good quality. = 
NBrunswick} — | New Brunswick Commissioners are of — For the utility of the works repres 
y the models. 
.S. Wales | 465 | Goodsell .........e+eeeeeeeee+.| Stock bricks. Good quality of material. 
ed Scotia| 3 | Howe, Prof. .....e.ee0. ++ +e] Goodness of quality of the specimens of building a ” 
‘a Gol partes canis sccassewsesivecsien a _— of —— = pressed bricks aud drain tiles. 
. Australia AF UR CBE ET: ccisiesccwe nc cease a abs of slate of good quality. ile 
een = ee Commission for Tasmania......| Good collection of building stones adapted to building pur 
poses. _ 
Victoria.... 18 | Beechwod Local Committee ....| Collection of building stones of good quality. 
Pa — | Glew, John.............+e+e0+.| Bricks and tiles of good quality. ; 
” 410 | Kelly, T. «..ccccsess ovseves ..+.| Stoneware drain tiles of superior quality. _ 
95 455 | Sandhurst Local Committee .... —_— = sere pe — aa and low price. 
56 | Stieling, G. F...........-+00++-.| Fire bricks of good quality. ss : 
it os Victoria Kaolin Company ......| Block of kaolin. Good quality and utility of material. 
Srction B.—Sanitary Improvements and Constructions. 
MEDAL. 
: s 
U. Kingdom 2259 | Cliff, J., & Son .............«..| Excellence of manufacture and material of the clay retort 
2261 | Cookey, E., & Sons me are invented valve for distributing gas. P 
- 2384 Finch, 3 Creche caaben aeaneal Very much improved manufacture of porcelain bath in one 
Dieece ; ratus for 
secceceseseseee| INQenuity, completeness, and efficiency of appa ‘ 
si ee ieneon me ‘and for excellence of material and work 
mansbhip. pias ss 
ae 2386 | Jennings, G. ..... .eeeeeeeeeeee| General excellence of articles exhibited, and novelty of appli 
cation. 4 
“s | 2330 | Perkins, A. M. ......-seeee++--| For his hot-water apparatus for heating rooms, &e. 
| 2399 | Rosser, S. E. ...... vecceesesees| For his system of desiccating and warming. mn 
a | : Excellence of manufacture of earthenware gas reto . 
9 2344 | Stephenson, W. & Sons ........ d } ial for filtering water. 
| 2403 Spencer, T......eeesseeeececeee| For the introduction of a new material for on ool 
a 2411 Woodcock W. ...cecceeesesess| For the excellence of manufacture of Gurney’s sto 
™ ‘ waiming apparatus, 
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SEcTion B.—Sanitary Improvements and Constructions (continued). 
HONOURABLE MENTION. 
o 
Se 
5 - 2 nas Objects Rewarded, and Reasons 
Nation. ¢ $ Name of Exhibitor. for the Award. 
Oo 
U. Kingdom | 2249 | Bower, G........... cccece --+--| Neat and economical gas apparatus for small establishments. 
ni 2963 | Moliinnell, J... scccccccsecucces Applicability, under certain ccnditions, of his ventilators to 
closed rooms and holds of ships. 

re 2393 Mocre, Pidcdeg casevesnonneuncues For his glass louvre ventilators. 

ie DOO f PINCCy Wine c6cccetewcccaws «es-.| General excellence of Huthnance’s heating apparatus. 

6 2332 | Porter & Co. ........ seeeeeeees| Neat and economical gas apparatus, adapted for small rooms 

; and domestic use. 
¥ 9401 | Smith, G., Si Coe .ccesciscccacs Novelty of construction of cast-iron bath. 
ee 2408 | Underhay, F. G. ....... ++s--e-| Ingenicus construction of waterclosets. 
Section C.— Objects shown for Architectural Beauty. 
MEDAL, 
Vy. Kingdom| 2230 | Architectural Pottery Company| Mosaic, glazed tiles bricks, &c. For excellence of manufac- 
| ture. 

- 2233 | Bale, T. S. .....+.++see+eee0+--| Mosaic and ornamental floor, wall tiles, and glazed bricks. 

| _ For beauty of design and excellence of workmanship. 

Pe 2238 | Bellman & Ivey............-...| Scagliola. High finish of articles exhibited. 

. 2423 | Blanchard, M. H...ceceseseeees | For articles in terra cotta applicable to architectural and deco- 

| rative purposes, 

ss 6833 | Blashfield, J. M. .......+..+...; Terra cotta and pottery. Perfection of manufacture and 

| _ beauty of form. 

5 6824 | Boote, Messrs. ....ccccccccsees Tiles — pottery. For admirable treatment of material and 

i ; is | _ gcod design. 

oy 2425 | Ecclesiolegical Socicty ........ | For highly wrought and well understood wood carvings ex- 

| hibited by the Council of the Architectural Museum. 

2430 | Forsyth, J. .....0. eee eeceeeeeee! Model of marble font and cover for Lord Dudley. For beauty 

| Of execution and attention to the character of the foliage. 
<s 2434 | Jackscn, G., & Sons .......00. | For success in introducing into England carton pierre for 
; : | architectural and decorative purposes. 

mm 203 | Lizard Serpentine Company ....; Sundry works made of serpentine of good workmanship. 

4 2u4 ; Liangollen Slab and Slate Com-; Enamelled slate work aud large slate slab. For excellence of 
DEDY <cccwncs cove oe cecececens reanufacture. 

‘5 214 | Macdonald, A. ......+....++++-| For specimens of granite used in building, decorations, me- 
_ als, and general purpose. Fine material and workman- 
ship. 

PP 2435 | Magnus, G. E. ..cccccccccccers ~ sas gage to which he has brought the art of enamel- 

ing slate. 

™ 2317 | Maw, G. ..cccccesscceccesovees| FOr pay excellence of the encaustic tiles and various articles 
exhibited. 

ea 2313 | McFarlan, W., & Co. ..........| For admirable specimens of iron castings for architectural 

, purposes, 
‘5 6873 | Minton & Co.........++ssseeee.| Earthenware, majolica, parian tiles, &c. For perfection of 
' manufacture, truth of execution, and beauty of design. 

‘a 269 | Pearce, W., jun. seceeesesses| Inlaid serpentine and steatite tables, columns, &c. Choice 
matcrial, well wrought. 

2440 | Pocle, H., & Son .........++..-| Mosaic and other architectural and decorative works in stone 

; ; and marble. For beautiful execution. 
ye 2444 | Serpentine Marble Company....| Marble font and pedestals. Perfection in the adaptation of a 
: beautiful material, and good workmanship. 
. 2440 | Slater (architect) .........6. .-.| For beauty of design of exhibits by Messrs. H. Poole & Son. 
he 2446 | Thomas, John .......eee+ee00.| Carved chimney-piece with room and cornice decoration, for 
| her Majesty the Queen. Graceful composition and admirable 
| . | _ execution. 

» 2317 ee Digby ......seeeeeeeeee+| For beautiful combination of forms and colours in the articles 

. exhibited by Mr. G. Maw. 
Malta...... 21 | Darmanin & Somns.......:cc0ees- | Mosaic work of good execution. 

” 22 | Dimech, C.....++++eeeeeeeeee+.| Specimens of carving in stone. Elaborate execution and low 

| price. 

os | 18 | Testa, M. F. ..scecssccoeeeeeee| Stone Carvings. For beauty of execution and low price. 

HONOURABLE MENTION. 
U, Kingdom | 9g Birley, S............+s0++ee00..{ Inlaid marble table of good workmanship, 

” 37 Bright, S., & Co. ..... eeeeeeee.| Black madrepore vases and mosaic work of good workman- 
ship. 

Pe 2426 | Clay, ©. ...0006 sccccesceeeses.| Inlaid marble table. Good workmanship. 

9 PAP PEAR Ee Ne cacewcss + <56 ecceeesee.| Architectural decorative carvings of good execution. 

bo 206 Lomas, J., & Son ......++e+++..| Polished Derbyshire marble table of fine workmanship, 

” SASF | THORINOR Sa MES. sivccciccetcrcecc Models of architectural ornaments of good execution. 

” FIGS REAM ers ia divcce vc. ncctccviace Beauty of specimens of marbles. 

” 2441 | Pulham, J. ........++-e+0e0ee..| Architectural decorations in terra cotta. For sound and dura- 

Malt ble material. 
Malta...... 17 | Francalanza, L.,.......+++.--..| Specimens of carved stone. For good execution and cheap- 
ness, 

” BO PMU Ore va Vecescvce exces seeees| Specimens of carved stone. For good execution and cheap- 
ness. 

CLASS XXXIV. 
Section A.—Stained Glass and Glass used for Decoration. 
MEDAL. 
U. Kingdom | 6721 | Field & Allan........seeesse2..| Stained glass windows. For excellence of ornamental work 
_ in Cinque-Cento style. 
” 6725 | Hardman, J., & Co.............| Stained glass windows. For general excellence of design, 
5 colour, and execution. 

” 6727 Heaton, Butler, & Bayne ......| Stained glass windows. For general excellence of design. 

” a Jones, E. B. ..ssseeeseeeeeeees| Stained glass windows. For excellence of artistic design and 

ats colour. 

” Ps Lavers & Barraud..............| Stained glass windows. For general excellence of production. 

” 734 — Marshall, Faulkner, & | Stained glass windows. For artistic qualities of colour and 

sc 0. design. 

” a 35 | O’Connor, M, & A., & W. H. Stained glass windows. For general merit. 

” 737 | Powell, J.,& SOMS..cccesesceccs Stained glass windows. For fine qualities of colour and 
general merit. 

HONOURABLE MENTION, 
U, Ki - 
ngdom pS Forest, J. A. ....sssssesese0ee-| Stained glass windows. For general merit. 

” yo CODDRY Bis ccicsiscavencacusd soccer Stained glass windows. For general merit. 

” nee Gibbs, C..............++eee00---| Stained glass windows. For general merit. 

2 pi Peat Ww. Hue cee ceseeeeesees| Enamelled window glass, &c. For general executive merit. 

, ae reedy, F. ......sesss++seee+e+| Stained glass windows. For general merit. 

” 7 Ward & Hughes ...cccccccccce Painted glass windows for St. Anne’s, Westminster. For gene- 

a 6742 ral executive merit. 

6743 | } Warrington & Sons ..... eo glass windows of various periods. Collective men- 
6744 | ea tion for general merit. 








MISMANAGEMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
IN INDIA. 


IRRIGATION AND NAVIGATION IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


In the public journals, reports were published 
of a banquet, given to Sir Arthur Cotton, at 
Willis’s Rooms, January 3lst, 1861; and upon 
perusing the speeches that were delivered upon 
that occasion, every lover of truth and justice 
must experience a feeling of painful regret at 
the extremely unfair manner by which one person 
is made to appropriate solely to himself the 
honour which, if due at all, ought certainly to be 
shared by many others whose names are not even 
mentioned. <A stranger would be led to suppose 
that irrigation and navigation works in India had 
already been proved to be a great success, and 
that that success was solely due to the exertions 
and talent of one individual; and, while such 
statements are allowed to go forth to the world 
uncontradicted, it is in vain to look for any great 
or permanent improvements in India. 

I have not the slightest personal animosity to- 
wards Sir A. Cotton, for whose character I, in 
common with numerous others in India, entertain 
the highest respect; but I trust that my respect 
for truth and justice will always greatly exceed 
that which I shall feel towards any single indivi- 
dual who, like the gentleman alluded to, bas been 
so fortunate as to build a name upon other men’s 
foundation, without attempting to acknowledge 
the sources from whence his assistance has been 
derived. 

How far irrigation and inland navigation have 
succeeded in India; or, if they have succeeded at all, 
are questions that are at present fur from being 
settled. How far this success, if proved, is to be 
attributed to Sir A. Cotton, admits of equal dis- 
cussion. 

I shall take the latter of these questions first ; 
premising that I have personally inspected the 
irrigation works of the Godavery and the Kistna ; 
and the statements I shall put forth will, I trust, 
be found upon investigation to rest upon the most 
trustworthy authority. 

The great work of Sir Arthur Cotton, and to 
which allusion is so frequently made, is the 
Godavery Anicut. This work was originally pro- 
jected by Mr. Topping, astronomer to the East- 
India Company about sixty years ago. Neither 
was the original idea due even tohim. Anicuts 
have been known to exist in India many ages 
before the English had settled there; and their 
construction, although rude and faulty, was by no 
means so destitute of scientific principles as we 
are generally led to suppose. It is quite true that 
to Sir A. Cotton is due the merit of having wor- 
ried the apathetic Indian Government into 4 re- 
luctant consent to allow him to carry out Mr. 
Topping’s idea; but, in admitting that, we admit 
almost the sole claim he has upon the public for 
superior distinction. The appointment of Sir 
Arthur (then Colonel) Cotton as engineer to the 
projected Godavery works was due mainly to the 
untiring energy of Sir H. Montgomery, the re- 
venue commissioner of the Rujamundry district ; 
and very soon after the commencement of the 
work, Colonel Cotton was, from ill health, com- 
pelled to abandon his post ; and the charge of con- 
structing the Anicut itself for a long time devolved 
upon Captain C. A. Orr, now Lieut.-Colonel Orr, 
the present Mint Master of Madras; to whom is 
mainly due any merit in overcoming the difticul- 
ties of that work ; but whose name is scarcely even 
mentioned in connexion with the subject. 

Indeed, many of the engineer officers employed 
upon the Godavery irrigation scheme are totally 
at a loss to conceive why Sir A. Cotton should be 
alone extolled for superior ability, as it is well 
known among them that to him belongs neither 
the merit of having designed* nor executed any of 
the principal works. It was, like most Indian 
enterprises, a kind of joint-stock affair, in which 
every officer took a share, and did the best he 
could ; and to this may be chiefly attributed the 
blunders and want of uniformity that are every- 
where so palpably conspicuous. 

With regard to the Godavery Anicut itself, 
with its locks, sluices, and calingulas, the least 
said about it the better. Viewed as an engineer- 
ing work, it is certainly anything but creditable ; 
after making every allowance for difficulties ; all 
honour to the officers and overseers who so 
valiantly fought their way through obstacles they 
were 0 ill fitted to overcome; but small merit to 








* Col. Cotton’s designs were a)l altered by the Madras 
Government. 

+ A native Hindoo, named Veranah, is said to have 
been in reality the chief engineer; and the whole work is 





much more a native work than a European one. 
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the discernment of a Government who could in- 
trust the execution of a work, costing about 
180,0007., to men of so little experience, without 
a better directing head. Sir Arthur Cotton him- 
self states, that at the commencement of the 
work they had only three engineer officers, two 
of whom had never seen a brick laid ;* and that 
the overseers, &c. were all equally ignorant. 

A professional inspection of the Godavery works 
will fully bear out this statement: it is difficult 
to discover a single cubic yard of decent masonry 
or brickwork in the whole job. Science is com- 
pletely ignored: everything depends for its exist- 
ence upon mere mass; and defects and failures are 
everywhere visible. A North Country doctor, 
accustomed to the substantial engineering works 
of his own country, told the writer that the 
Godavery Anicut was a “most flimsy abortion ;” 
and certainly experience has fully justified the 
sage criticism of our canny Esculapius. Every 
year the dam itself requires a large outlay to keep 
it in repair ; and once it was breached and threat- 
ened with destruction; while the sluices, calin- 
gulas, &c., are being continually damaged. The 
annual cost of repairs is enormous. Its value gets 
less every year ; and in a few years it will probably 
be quite useless. 

The Kistna Anicut was coustructed entirely 
under the superintendence of Capt. C. A. Orr— 
the gentleman whose name has been already men- 
tioned in connexion with the Godavery scheme. 
Although not so long as the Godavery, it is a 
far more imposing work; and, notwithstanding 
numerous defects of construction and detail, is 
decidedly the greater work of the two. At first 
sight, its appearauce is by no means contemptible; 
and, although heavy in design, there is a very 
good architectural effect produced by the uni- 
formity of the various parts; while on the Goda- 
very not one feature is visible to redeem the 
repulsive ugliness of the whole. Much of the 
masonry of the Kistna Anicut is bad ; nay, almost 
execrable! but the piers of the arches are sub- 
stantial and well built, and the foundations for 
the most part good. Even this Anicut is often 
dangerously breached; and the annual cost of 
repairs varies from 400/. to 500/., exclusive of 
channels and locks. One of the most defective. 
parts, both in the Kistna and the Godavery, are 
the sluices, which are a never-failing source of 
trouble. 

The length of the four Godavery dams together 
is about 4,400 yards, and their cost nearly 100,0007. 
The length of the Kistna Anicut is only 1,200 
yards, aud its cost nearly 70,000/.; but it is 
broader, higher, and much more massive than the 
Godavery dams. How far these works have been 
successful to fulfil the objects originally contem- 
plated is a matter of grave and serious doubt. 
In an irrigation point of view, they have certainly 
done much; although far less than the brilliant 
statements made by Sir A. Cotton might lead us 
to suppose. As works of navigation, I regard 
them as almost total failures; and I believe my 
opinion is every day gaining ground among 
those best qualified to judge correctly upon the 
subject. 

For many months in the year the channels are 
so choked up with silt and sand that they are 
hardly passable for boats of the lightest draught. 
Often a boat sticks in the locks, and it requires 
the united exertions of forty or fifty men for a 
whole day to drag it through the mud. During 
the hot dry season of May and June the naviga- 
tion is difficult,—sometimes impossible ; and every 
autumn the channels have to be closed for one or 
two months; the sand, Xc., dug out by native tank- 
diggers, and deposited in rude heaps along the 
sides; spreading fever and malaria all around; as 
few things in a tropical climate are more un- 
healthy than newly-excavated soil highly charged 
with decayed organic matter. The deposit left at 
the conclusion of each large fresh is often from 3 
to 6 feet thick ; and in many places the banks are 
broken ; and, falling into the channels, assist in 
choking them up and presenting a most ruinous 
scene. Added to this, the locks are of 
different sizes both in length and breadth; 
so that a boat passing through one is never 
certain of getting through the next; the 
bridges sometimes so low that during a fresh a 
heavily-laden boat is in danger of sticking fast 
under the arch: several of the arches are cracked 
or broken, and the calingulas during a flood so full 
as to render it dangerous to pass for fear of being 
drawn into the vortex; and the actual cost ot 
water-carriage, including all expenses, about 1id., 
per mile per ton, instead of one-eighth of a penny, as 





* See Colonel Cotton’s pamphiet entitled ‘ Profits of 


stated by Sir A. Cotton; whiletheir progress against 
the stream is frightfully slow, often about ten 
miles a day, or less. Along the banks, and at the 
various stations, there is not one landing-place— 
no wharfs, no cranes, no sheds for storing goods— 
not even a mooring-ring to fasten a boat to: pas- 
sengers upon the Godavery channels clamber in 
and out of the boats through mud and long grass ; 
and coolies are seen dragging merchandise up and 
down the slippery mud-banks by all sorts of native 
contrivances. 

Even as irrigation works, their permanent value 
is more than doubtful. The district engineers 
already complain that the channels are unable to 
supply anything like the quantity of water needed 
for cultivation. The beds of the rivers in front of 
the Anicuts are steadily rising ; and sand- banks of 
a truly formidable character are rapidly forming ; 
so that there is but very little doubt that in a few 
years the entire dams, with their supplementary 
works, will be buried beneath a mass of sand which 
no human means can remove. 

If we turn from these to other similar works, 
the prospects are not more encouraging; the 
Anicut at Nelloor, costing about 10,000/., has 
been completely destroyed ;* and the one com- 
menced at Kurnool by the Madras Irrigation and 
Canal Company, of which Sir A. Cotton’s brother 
is chief engineer, and upon which about 8,000/. 
have been expended, is now condemned as useless, 
from being commenced in a wrong place.t 

In Bengal, the Ganges Canal, which took more 
than thirty years to execute, and cost an enormous 
sum of money, has turned out almost a failure. t 
During the mutiny it was found of but little 
service for the transport of stores and troops; and 
during the past year a famine spread over the 
whole of the North-West Provinces, which this 
canal was supposed to render impossible; and in 
Tanjore, the irrigation works—probably the best 
in all India—were but very partially successful in 
staying a similar calamity. 

If these statements are false, they can easily be 
disproved: if they are true, they look more likea 
failure than a success. 

Indeed, the policy of damming up large rivers 
by immense masses of masonry appears even more 
than doubtful. All hope of even rendering such 
rivers navigable at any future time is entirely cut 
off; as the Anicut, even if breached, or covered 
with sand, can never be removed ; and the beds of 
the rivers are almost certain to rise to the level 
of the top of the dam, after which the Anicut 
itself will be quite useless. 

It may be asked, then, am I opposed to irrigation 
works in India? I answer, by no means: let us 
have irrigation, and let us have navigation 
channels; but ict them be quite distinct from 
each other; and let them both be properly 
formed upon scientific principles, and not upon 
the rude, barbarous, and cheap native system 
that has hitherto been adopted: let them be en- 
trusted to properly-trained civil engineers, instead 
of raw military cadets and officers utterly desti- 
tute of European experience. And let us hear 
no more of dividends of thirty, forty, or fifty per 
cent.: ten per cent. upon the outlay is quite 
enough to satisfy any reasonable capitalists: all 
above that is uncertainty and ultimate delusion. 
Since the above was written, I find the public 
journals, &c., almost universally admit that canal 
navigation, in nearly every part of India, has 
turned out @ total and complete failure ; and that 
irrigation and navigation for the future must be 
kept quite distinct. One journal states that the 
navigable canals (so called) do not pay one-tenth 
of their working expenses. The real cause of 
the failure, I believe to be the ignorance of the 
engineers, and the shameful way in which most 
of their works have been executed. INDIAN. 





THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


SomME time ago, contrary to the opinion of the 
chief part of the Lancashire manufacturers, and 
of several of our contemporaries, we indicated 
the pressing necessity which existed for vigorously 
organizing means on a scale commensurate with the 
occasion for affording, so far as a public subscrip- 
tion could do, relief to the distress which has 
fallen upon the vast population who depend on 
the cotton trade for their daily bread. At that 
time the most influential of the Lancashire cotton 





* It has since been rebuilt at a cost of 13,000/., and 
even now the bed of the river is nearly level with the top 
of the dam. 
t See Major Orr’s Report, published in January, 1861. 
¢In Col. Baird Smith’s Report upon the Famine in 
Bengal, it is stated that the Ganges and Jumna Canals 
irrigate about one-fourth only of the country through 
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which they pass: one-fourth more is irrigated by native 


; Wells; and one-half is left without any irrigation at all. 





spinners repudiated assistance, and in consequence 
a check was put to the tide of subscriptions which 
otherwise would have flowed from all parts of 
the country. Now, each day’s painful experience 
shows how valuable this aid would have been in 
the present emergency, when all the resources of 
the poor-laws, public subscription, and, we fear, 
the aid of the Government also, are likely to be 
required for the purpose of feeding the hundreds 
of thousands of men, women, and children, who, 
without any fault of their own, are deprived of 
their regular employment. 

Up the present time, Mr. Villiers, the president 
of the Poor-Law Board, has been hopeful that the 
Poor-Laws would be sufficient to meet the evils of 
this crisis. This gentleman has, however, said 
since, in the House of Commons, “he was bound 
to state that in the private letters, within 
the last week or ten days, of the gentleman whom 
the Government had sent down to report on the 
state of the manufacturing districts, there was 
something less hopeful in their tone with respect 
to the mitigation of the distress; and, indeed, as 
to the means of providing for it by voluntary 
contributions, so much relied upon as providing 
adequate resources.” In some parts of Lancashire 
the poor’s-rates have risen as high as 18s. in the 
pound ; and, without some sudden and favourable 
change in the position of affairs in America, ora 
more equal distribution of the parish rates of this 
great county, this enormous tax for the support 
of the unemployed poor must constantly increase. 
When these great taxes press so hard upon the 
ratepayers who are shopkeepers, or who are in 
other ways depending on this class of workers for 
their subsistence, many of whom have ventured 
their capital and credit in supplying, in the pre- 
sent hard times, those who have been for long 
good and honest customers to them for various 
necessaries of life, it is clear that, if the distress 
is continued, many of them, instead of contri- 
buting to the rates, must actually fly to them for 
support. 

We have before us, just now, reliable letters 
from intelligent and well-conducted workmen, 
which show that it is only by painful and careful 
personal investigation that any idea of the extent 
to which distress in Lancashire at the present 
moment prevails can be appreciated. Families 
are, in thousands of instances, next door to starva- 
tion; for, as the poor-law relief is at the present 
time administered, it is (without the people go 
into the unions) insufficient, in most cases, for but 
little more than the necessary payment of house- 
rent. 

In Preston alone, in one week, 500 hands have 
been cast idle in consequence of the stoppage of 
some mills, and the curtailment of working-time 
in others. In Wigan, one-fifth of the entire 
population is receiving relief; and in Blackburn, 
the proportion is said to be larger. At Chorley, 
the expenditure of the parish is double the ordi- 
nary sum. At Walton-le-dale, the numbers of 
those applying for out-poor relief fof several weeks 
have been as follows :—326, 340, 363, 452, 447, 
471, 496, 526, 577, 590, 594, 600; and the stop- 
page of more mills will, as time passes on, con- 
stantly increase those numbers. 

From other quarters comes the same sad ac- 
count that, as week after week passes, the distress 
increases, and soon the cottun famine will prevail, 
rendering more homes destitute, and bringing the 
dwellers in them to the brink of starvation ; and 
it should be borne in mind that we are now past 
the middle of summer, and that ere long the 
pinching winter must come. h 

So far the cotton-spinners have set a worthy 
example of patience in their sufferings —_- 
be admired by all; and although hunger an A 
comfort have prevailed, we have heard no lou 
and fierce demonstrations: and it is a most note- 
worthy fact that, notwithstanding all this priva- 
tion, crime, throughout those districts, has not in- 
creased. The men and women of Lancashire, 
guided by an advanced intelligence, are — 
patiently, hoping for that assistance from variou 
quarters which their case so worthily deserves. 

Looking at the aspect of affairs in Amel yee beng 
the Southern States of which, in spite of thou- 
sands of warnings, we have relied for the raw 
material of such a vast industry, the prospect 1s 
most gloomy; for if the contending states _ 
allowed to go on much longer without the inter- 
cession of the civilized governments of Europe, 
we have no hope of cotton from that direction ; 
and even if the present wholesale destruction 0 
life by the weapous of war, and to a far greater 
extent by pestilence, is put a stop to, we have 
still a serious difficulty to contend with,—fresh 
supplies of cotton must be grown. We may hope 





in time for considerable quantities from India and 
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elsewhere ; but unfortunately, while the cotton 
rows, the spinners and their families must starve 
if they are not helped. 

Under the most favourable circumstances which 
the most sanguine can just now foresee, there will 
be an increasing amount of suffering, which it is 
most important to mitigate ; but up to the present 
timetheamount of reliet from the country generally 
(owing, in a great measure, to the causes to which 
we have referred) has been very small: the funds 
which have been supplied fromthe metropolisforthe 
mitigation of the distress in Lancashire amount to 
only about 7,600/.—a sum but barely equal to 
the loss of one week’s wages in one of the small 
towns of this county. This sum has been distri- 
puted amongst the various districts; but in order 
to show how very limited this assistance is, it may 
be mentioned that in the period of a week 12,000 

vsons were relieved at Preston, at a cost of 
350. This isat the rate of 7d. a week for each 

erson. 

When we think of the immense sums which 
were collected at the time of the Irish famine, 
and at various other periods for aid on the occa- 
sion of home and foreign calamities—for instance, 
on the recent occasion of the accident at Hartley 
Colliery—we are convinced that this matter only 
requires to be rightly brought before the attention 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis and the other 
parts of the kingdom to insure the subscription of 
asum which is so necessary, and which would be 
the means of preventing a large amount of dis- 
tress. 

The time has now come for a general and vigo- 
rous movement in this matter of life and death. 

The cotton manufacturers have largely contri- 
buted towards the local subscriptions, and by 
working many mills at a considerable loss; but 
these means must fail, and the only recourse for 
the support of all the multitude will be in the 
public subscriptions, poor-law relief, or Govern- 
ment assistance. As regards the poor-law relief, 
it is clear that it cannot be much longer 
raised in the suffering towns, in the enor- 
mous sums in which it is required; and it has 
been suggested that a general rate should be 
levied on the 8,000,000. a year, which is the 
rateable value of Lancashire. To a great extent 
in this county property of every description has 
increased in value by the advance of the cotton 
trade ; so that, to a certain extent, it is but fair 
that the present loss should be more equally 
borne, : 

As we have before said, every endeavour should 
be made to prevent the workpeople from break- 
ing up their homes and becoming inmates of the 
unions and workhouses, where the young especially 
are sure to be deteriorated. In the end, out-door 
relief will be found to be the cheapest provision ; 
but, at best, the assistance afforded by the Poor- 
laws to those who have been accustomed to live 
upon the wages of their industry, is a miserable 
provision ; and there are many of the Lanaoshire 
spluners who would rather perish than receive 
aid from the parish. In fifty ways, therefore, a 
public subscription would be of service; to many 
it would be actually tue means of saving life ; 
with others it would help out the parish dole, by 
supplying soup, coal and other necessaries of life. 

t might save the houses of worthy people from 
the levying of distress upon their furniture, provide 
them with needful covering from the cold, and be 
the means of enabling thousands to abide with 
something like patience for the coming of those 
days when they will have an opportunity to work, 
and will again gladly resume their labour. 








WHAT IS IRON? 


Tas is a question that has recently been 
asked in the Times, which gives an excellent 
summary of the principal phases of this extraor- 
the «> metal, while at same time admitting that 
€ question is one which at present cannot be 
fully answered. 

a - ntemscganene are the properties possessed and 
it “wa anges assumed by iron; and so different is 
rates aay of these respects from all the other 
whet te that some men of science have doubted 
pc vA 1t ought to be classed with them, or 
a 48a metal at all; and so distinguished 
oll “ all others did it appear in the eyes of the 
— — that they occasionally spoke of “ the 
just elements” as “fire, air, water, and iron,” 
ae they synonymously named them “fire, air, 

%y and earth;” and some of the alchemists 
hay of basing the universal transmutative agent 
in re 3—Van Helmont, for example; who says, 
-s 98 mystical sort of way, while speaking 
- € iron age,” that iron, “through multifa- 


ally improved, transmuted, and lost, through fire, 
and be changed into the gold of love and unity, 
which is fix in the fire ;” and that “it can be 
changed or transmuted into grass, herbs, trees, 
and corn.” So far from thinking it not to be a 
metal, however, he says it has “a nearer alliance, 
in many respects, with all the metals, more than 
they have with one another.” Asto the transmu- 
tation of iron into vegetable natures, we must 
explain that some of the old chemists seemed to 
have the notion that carbon was a product of 
metallic transmutation from “the soot of metals,” 
thus elevating the mineral into the vegetable 
kingdom. But it was not in the old and dark (?) 
ages only that iron was regarded as a subject of 
transmutation. The late Dr. Samuel Brown, a 
well-known chemist, stated positively and deci- 
dedly that he transmuted iron into rhodium, one 
of those curious metals which are found associated 
(as iron itself so often is) with gold in nature. 
The pre-eminently distinguished, if not cosmical 
and universal, nature of iron, clearly appears not 
only in the fact of its constituting the bulk of 
aerolitic masses in general; but also in the no less 
remarkable fact that i¢ constitutes the grand 
agent whereby the magnetic force of nature (a 
cosmical force ; so far, at least, as our earth is con- 
cerned; and, as many believe, the planets in 
general, and the sun also) manifests itself. The 
magnet, or magnetic stone, is an oxide of iron; 
and, by a stroking process strangely like mesmer- 
ism, a piece of iron is readily convertible into the 
maguetic needle, whose cosmical and wonderful 
propensity it is continually to point to the poles 
of the earth. 

Of the chemical and other properties of iron in 
its different states, the writer in the Times, as we 
have said, gives an excellent summary; which, 
though introducing a few words of our own on the 
subject in the outset, it was our intention merely 
to condense. 

Pure iron, he remarks, is almost unknown. 
What we call iron is the metal combined or asso- 
ciated with other elements, which, though present 
only in small quantity, may, according to their 
number and proportion, communicate to it widely 
different properties. These elements are chiefly 
carbon, silicon, sulphur, and posphorus; but the 
most important is carbon. It is a simple varia- 
tion in the proportion of carbon, within the limit 
of about 5 per cent., which causes the metal to 
appear in the three well-known states of wrought 
iron, steel, and cast iron. As the proportion of 
carbon increases, the metal passes insensibly 
through these successive stages. It has recently 
been urged that another element, nitrogen, is an 
essential constituent of steel; but this theory has 
been hotly disputed. Sulphur is the most fre- 
quent cause of red-shortness, and phosphorus of 
cold-shortness, in wrought iron. One part ina 
thousand of any one of these elements will produce 
a decided effect on the quality of the iron, either 
separately or combined ; hence the endless diver- 
sity in quality of the iron, steel, and pig iron, 
which we meet with in commerce. Then, again, 
in the case of wrought iron and steel, the quality 
of the metal may-be greatly modified by the me- 
chanical treatment which it has received; and, in 
the case of pig iron, by the conditions under which 
solidification after fusion has occurred. It is a 
remarkable fact that, so far as-our knowledge ex- 
tends, iron is the only metal which is capable of 
acquiring such varied and useful properties by the 
operation of such simple and apparently trivial 
causes as those which we have just considered. 
One metal is thus made to act the part of several. 
The defective state of our knowledge of the 
chemistry of iron is the opprobrium of modern 
chemists. There is no metal of which the science, 
properly so called, is less understood. 





WORM AND ANT PROOF AUSTRALIAN 
TIMBER. 


WirTH reference to what was said in our columns 
on Tasmanian timber on the 5th of July, it may be 
interesting here to give an abstract of some infor- 
mation as to Western Australian “mahogany,” 
forwarded to us by a correspondent, a captain in 
the Royal Engineers. The timber alluded to, 
like that of Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, 
may be scen in the International Exhibition. 

The timber in question is commonly called 
“mahogany ” in Western Australia, and it very 
much resembles that wood in appearance. The 
native name is “jarrah,” and the botanical name 
of the tree “Eucalyptus.” It has properties 
which make it peculiarly applicable for works in 
the tropics, or on the sea-coast ; viz., that neither 
the white ant nor the sea-worm will touch it; 





rlous mortifications and advances, may be gradu- 


sun or atmosphere. It can be delivered in India 
or the Mauritius in picked logs, or in balk (pro- 
vided a quantity of not less than 200 loads be pur- 
chased at one time), for less than 4s.a cubic foot ; 
and if arrangements were made for a larger 
quantity—say of not less than 400 loads)—it 
might be delivered for 3s. 6d. a foot, or less. 
Captain Wray, Royal Engineers (not our corre- 
spondent) says, “ As regards its properties, I have 
myself used upwards of 3,000 loads of it in build- 
ings, jetties, and bridges; and I have examined 
timbers which have been exposed to the action of 
the white ant and sea-worm, in situations where it 
would have been destroyed if liable to destruction 
from either of these causes; and I never saw any 
penetration deeper than the sap-wood, though 
deal, or other timber close by, was completely 
eaten away. This indemnity from destruction 
is generally attributed to its containing large 
quantities of gum resin. The strength and 
elasticity are about equal to Riga fir. The 
weight of the timber makes it inapplicable to 
movable joiners’ work, such as doors or sashes ; 
but this is immaterial, as the white ant, only 
working in the dark, will not attack these, un- 
less a building is left unoccupied for a lengthened 
period. I know of no objection to it, except that 
it is somewhat slow to season; and, if exposed 
before seasoned, will fly and cast perhaps rather 
more than other timbers.” 

The consulting engineer of the Madras Railway 
says, “ The wood is well spoken of by our en- 
gineers.” 

Some specimens in the Great Exhibition have 
been in use as piles, &c., &c., for periods of from 
twenty to thirty years, without receiving the 
slightest injury. 








THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


On Thursday, the 10th inst., the annual distri- 
bution of national medallions, local medals, and 
other prizes took place at the Female School of 
Art, Queen-square, now under the especial 
patronage of the Queen. There was a large 
attendance of students and their friends. 
Professor Donaldson took the chair; and after 
having presented the various awards to the 3uc- 
cessful students, with a kind word of advice and 
encouragement to each, he made an appropriate 
and interesting address on the subject of art study 
generally. The Rev. Emilius Bayley, rector of 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, one of the trustees of 
the school, then addressed a few admonitions to 
the students, giving a word of caution to the suc- 
cessful, and a word of encouragement to the 
unsuccessful. 

There were four national medallions, twenty- 
nine local medals, and twenty prizes distributed, 
and five students had free studentships given to 
them. We may notice that the Honiton lace 
dress and veil, lately worn by Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Alice, was designed, by com- 
mand of Her Majesty, by Miss Ruth Coxeter, a 
student of this school. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman the 
meeting terminated. 

Subscriptions have not followed the meeting at 
the Mansion House to the extent expected ; but it 
is to be hoped .that they may yet do so. 





COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester Market Improvement.—On the 13th 
of January last, seven designs for the improvement 
of the market, with letters under mottoes, were 
received by the town-council. The amount of 
each estimate was taken down, and the accompany- 
ing letters were placed in an envelope and sealed : 
“Faith and Hope,” 3,000/.; “ Mittimus,” 2,938/. 
1s. 9d.; “Experientia docet,” 2,942/.; “City 
Arms,” 2,982/. 15s. 6d.; “ Veritas,” no amount 
named; “ Smithfield,” 3,926/. 7s. 7d., and 2,975/. 
13s. 1d.; “Do I suit your requirements ?” 2,9972. 
18s. 7d. The Chamberlain was desired to report 
on the plans; and after some other procedure the 
subject came again before the council last week, 
when it appeared that a committee to whom the 
matter had been referred had resolved to recom- 
mend those marked “City Arms” and “Smith- 
field” as the most desirable; the others to be 
returned, and a premium of 25/1. to be given to 
the designer of the second-best plan ; the plan to 
become the property of the council, At a subse- 
quent stage of the proceedings-last week, Alder- 
man Castree moved that the letters accompanying 
the plans marked “ Smithfield ” and “ City Arms” 
be opened. The Mayor then read the letter of 
“Smithfield ;” from which it appeared that Mr. 
Robert Griffiths, architect and surveyor, Bridg- 
north, was the designer of the plans; and the 
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town-clerk said the plan marked with the “City 
Arms ” was sent in by Messrs. Medland & Maberly. 
Alderman Castree moved that the letters accom- 
panying the other plans be not opened; and that 
an advertisement be inserted in the Builder, 
stating that the plans of “ Smithfield” and “City 
Arms ” had been accepted, and that the authors of 
the other plans might have them returned on 
application to the Chamberlain. The motion was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Cheltenham Cemetery. — About thirty designs 
for the proposed cemetery at Cheltenham were 
sent in, and six were selected by the committee 
for the consideration of the whole Board ; viz. ;— 
9, Palmam qui meruit ferat; 13, Trefoil; 15, 
Labor et Spes; 16, W.; 17, Spes; 20, Faith. On 
Wednesday in last week the premiums were 
awarded ; the first (by the unanimous vote of the 
Board), to the design marked W., made by Mr. 
W. H. Knight, of Cheltenham ; and the second to 
Spes, by Messrs, Medland & Maberly, of Glou- 
cester. 

Oxford Workhouse.—The new committee have 
advised the guardians to increase the maximum 
expenditure on the proposed new workhouse, from 
7,0001. to 9,000/.; the workhouse to be built in 
sections; and that advertisements be forthwith 
inserted in the usual papers, The report of the 
committee has been adopted at a special meeting 
of the Board; the new plans to be sent in on 
or before 19th August. At the same meeting a 
letter from Mr. Evans, builder, was read, offer- 
ing to amend his estimate, and execute Mr, 
Fisher’s plan for 7,000/.; but the Board rejected 
the offer. A letter from Mr. J. Castle, architect, 
was also read, claiming 197/. 16s. 6d., for taking 
out quantities and preparing estimates for builders 
for carrying out his plan; but the Board were of 
opinion that, though Mr. Castle was asked to 
modify his plan, they were not in any way in- 
debted to him. 

Market Weighton (Yorkshire). — On Monday 
last, the committee of the Yorkshire Roman 
Catholic Reformatory adopted the plans prepared 
by Mr. M. E. Hadfield for the new church, and 
additional apartments about to be erected at the 
Reformatory. The new church will be in harmony 
with the original monastery, built from the de- 
sign of the same architect. It will consist of 
nave, chancel, organ or choir loft, spacious sacris- 
ties, and confessionals; a cloister, 140 feet long, 
in continuation of the present one, terminated by 
a square tower and belfry, and having a cross 
corridor for the access from the reformatory, 
which is perfectly distinct from the house occu- 
pied by the director and his colleagues. Provi- 
sion is made for a still further extension, and the 
heating apparatus is also provided. The work is 
to be commenced forthwith. The buildings will 
be constructed of white brick, with stone facings. 
The nave will have an open roof; the chancel 
ceiling being panelled in wood. 








SHEFFIELD. 


The New Club House.—The new house which 
the members of the Sheffield Club are erecting in 
Norfolk-street is approaching completion. The 
streets are unfortunately too narrow to permit 
the new erection to be seen to advantage. The 
object of the architect (says the Local Inde- 
pendent, in describing it) has been to give to the 
building the character of a gentleman’s town 
mansion. It looks like one of the family houses 
of Grosvenor-square. It is built of brick, with 
dressings of Steetley stone, and other enrichments ; 
and is ornamented by carved medallions of her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. To obtain a bay- 
window and a rectangular arrangement of the 
rooms, it is erected at right angles with Mulberry- 
street; and the Mulberry-street front is set back 
three feet to secure light for the basement story. 
The building is guarded from the street by a stone 
balustrade, supporting two tripod lamps. The 
height from the level of Norfolk-street to the 
top of the battlements is 54 feet. The principal 
feature on the first floor is the reading-room, 40 
feet by 28, occupying the whole front towards 
Norfolk-street, lighted by four windows, which 
open upon a balcony. It has a fireplace at each 
end. Over the reading-room is the billiard-room, 
of similar size and form, lighted from the roof 
through ground plate glass. On each of these 
floors the rooms are 14 feet high. In the attic 
story are the bedrooms of the steward and ser- 
vants of the house. The basement story is occu- 
pied by kitchens, pantries, &c., and has a com- 
munication with Mulberry-street. The balustrade 
of the grand staircase is of iron, specially designed 
and electro-bronzed by .Messrs. Walker & Hall’s 
process. Tne cost of the building and site is 





about 7,0007. The architect is Mr. M. E, Had- 
field ; and the builders are Messrs. Craven. 

The New Victoria Hotel.—This building is 
being fitted up and furnished, with a view to its 
being opened during the present month. It is 
built on an elevated site in front of the Victoria 
Station, and at the end of the Cattle Market. 
The building consists of a front and two wings, 
having each four stories above the level of the 
entrance to the station, and a basement story be- 
neath. The hotel comprises about fifty bed- 
rooms, in addition to servants’ apartments, and 
ten sitting-rooms, in addition to the two coffee- 
rooms. There is, moreover, the basement story, 
which extends under the kitchen as well as under 
the entire front and wings. About half of the 
basement story is occupied with servants’ offices 
of various descriptions, and the remainder with 
wine, beer, and other cellars. Mr. Hadfield is the 
architect. 








IRISH BUILDING NOTES. 


ALTERATIONS and additions are about to be 
made to the National Bank, College-green, Dub- 
lin, which will double the present accommodation. 
The whole of the space set apart for the public, 
together with a corridor 65 feet in length, will 
have an encaustic tile pavement, containing 1,600 
feet superficial. The principal feature of the ad- 
dition will be the ceiling of the cash office, 
measuring 55 feet by 45 feet, the greater part 
filled in with ground plate glass. A hemispherical 
dome, 30 feet in diameter, and supported on or- 
namental metal columns 19 feet high with curved 
wood capitals, springs from the centre of the 
ceiling. The framing of the lower part of the 
dome, to where it narrows to 22 feet diameter, is of 
timber, filled in, panelled, and moulded in plaster. 
Over this level the framing is of iron filled in 
with plate glass; the centre pane being 12 feet in 
diameter. Enriched panelled compartments are 
formed between the walls and dome all round; 
the panels glazed throughout, and the greater 
number of them with semi-cylindrical panes in 
wrought-iron frames, with groin ribs at angles. 
The spandrels are filled in with a flowing orna- 
ment. Mr. F. W. Caldbeck is the architect. The 
quantities were supplied by Mr. Doolin. 

The new Roman Catholic church of Saints Peter 
and Paul, off Patrick-street, Cork, is in a very 
forward state, the roof being almost completed. 
The total length of the nave and chancel is about 
150 feet by 35 feet in breadth: the total length 
across the transepts is 82 feet by 18 feet in 
breadth. The roofs are, we understand, covered 
with felt. The total height of the tower and 
spire will be 232 feet ; only 54 feet of which is now 
erected. Black limestone, Cork red, and Sicilian 
and Galway green marbles are used internally. 
Caen and Mansfield stone, limestone, and old red 
sandstone are used externally. The architects 
are Messrs. E. W. Pugin and G. W. Ashlin. The 
builder is Mr. Barry McMullen; the clerk of 
works, Mr. T. F. Ely. 








THE VICTORIA FOUNTAIN, IN VICTORIA 
PARK, LONDON. 


A VIEW, section, and plan of the magnificent 
fountain, built at the cost of Miss Burdett Coutts, 
from the designs of Mr. H. Darbishire, architect, 
and which was recently inaugurated, will be found 
in our volume for 1861.* We may repeat that 
its arrangement is octangular, and consists.of a 
podium, or base, 40 feet 9 inches diameter, and 
3 feet 6 inches high; and of a superstructure, 
24 feet 6 inches diameter, and 55 feet high. The 
podium contains eight flights of steps, 6 feet 
4 inches wide, leading to the superstructure. Its 
masonry consists of Portland and Kentish rag- 
stone ; Gaseby stone being employed for the steps 
and paving. The superstructure is divisible into 
an exterior and an interior octagon. The former 
consists of eight piers of polished Peterhead 
granite, with carved capitals of Aubigny stone, 
trom which spring moulded arches and groins. 
The height of the piers is 18 feet 6 inches; that 
of the crown of the arches is 25 feet above the 
podium. The spandrels of the arches contain 
moulded panels with slabs of polished marble. 
Above these rises the principal cornice, composed 
of arches, brackets, and pendants, enriched with 
red and green marbles, and surmounted by a per- 
forated parapet. The total height to the top of 
the parapet is 34 feet from the podium. 

The interior octagon is 13 feet 4 inches diameter, 
or 11 feet 2 inches less than the arcade by which 
itis surrounded. Its base is three steps, or 1 foot 





* Vol. xix. p. 320. 





6 inches above the top of the podium. Four of 
its sides are occupied by the fountains ; three are 
filled with marble panels and inserted tracery. 
and on the eighth is situate the entrance to - 
chamber which affords access to the water-supply 
and roof. At each angle a polished shaft of 
Peterhead granite, 6 inches diameter, rises to the 
height of the external piers, and is connected with 
them by moulded ribs which intersect the groined 
roof of the arcade. 

Each fountain consists of a grey Aberdeen 
granite pedestal, with bronze enrichments, con. 
taining a bason to receive the water, which is sup- 
plied by a Sicilian marble figure in a fluted niche 
above it. The head of the niche is canopied, 
carved, and filled with tracery. The drinking. 
cups are of bronze, silver-plated on the inside, 
and on the outside bearing Burton’s adage :— 
“ Temperance is a bridle of gold.” The panels of 
the alternate sides of the octagon are filled with 
slabs of Connemara green marble, separated by a 
band of emperor’s red marble, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘ The Victoria Fountain, given 
anno Domini 1862, by Angela Georgina Burdett 
Coutts, for the love of God and country.” This 
inscription, and the inserted tracery above it, are 
filled with green mastic. Foliage and armorial 
bearings occupy the upper portion of the doorway 
leading to the interior of the building. They are 
enclosed by a label, upon which is carved, in letters 
of high relief, part of the first verse of the twenty- 
fourth Psalm :—“ The earth is the Lord’s, and all 
that therein is” (sic). The door is of oak, and con- 
tains panels of bronze grille. Both the exterior 
and interior octagons are covered by a timber roof, 
which springs 1 foot 9 inches above the top of the 
perforated parapet, and rises to the height of 
55 feet above the podium, or 58 feet 6 inches above 
the ground-line. Clock-dials, and gablets filled 
with green glass, occupy its alternate sides. The 
covering and the ornamental details connected 
with it are of lead. The cresting upon the angle 
ribs is of wrought-iron, and the vane is copper-gilt. 








ANOTHER IRRUPTION OF THE FLEET 
SEWER. 


WE ure sorry to hear that another serious out- 
break of the Fleet Sewer, and inundation of the 
works of the Metropolitan Railway, took place on 
Wednesday, consequent upon the heavy storm 
with which the metropolis was visited. Between 
four and five o’clock, as the workmen employed at 
the new station erecting at King’s-cross and un- 
completed portion of the tunnel at the corner of 
Acton-street, Bagnigge-wells-road, were busy, 
they were alarmed by a sudden rush of water 
into the works, So rapid was the influx of the 
water, that those at the bottom of the works 
were up to their knees before they could extricate 
themselves, and were obliged to leave their clothes 
and tools behind them. In less than ten minutes 
the water was 15 feet deep, reaching up to the 
roadway, and displacing and cracking the huge 
timber shores like matchwood. It was found that 
the storm-water pouring down from the high 
land had broken through the wall of the diverting 
sewer at the corner of Caledonia-street, York- 
road ; and, finding its way into the channel of the 
old sewer, had forced an entrance into the rail- 
way works. In about an hour, the flow of the 
storm-water having subsided, a body of labourers 
were set to work to repair the breakage, which it 
is hoped will be effected by an early hour this 
morning. In the meantime, the railway works 
at this portion of the line are necessarily sus- 
pended. In Victoria-street, at the scene of the 
late accident, damage also occurred. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Winchester Cathedral.—The workmen of Messrs. 
Ward & Hughes, of London, have placed in the 
window over the entrance to the south aisle of 
the cathedral from the close, the memorial, im 
stained glass, provided at the expense of Mrs. 
Pretyman, as a monument to her late husband. 
The window contains six lights, which have been 
filled in with six of tne leading events in the life 
of the apostle Peter. The subjects are the Calling 
of Peter; the Descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
Day of Pentecost ; Peter’s want of faith ; Christ’s 
Charge to Peter; Peter’s Vision ; and the Release 
of Peter from Prison. The tracery lights of the 
window are filled in with angels bearing the 
emblems of Faith, Hope, and Charity. At the 
base of the lower lights, and continued upon @ 
brass plate attached to the stonework, is the in- 
scription. 
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ON THE LAWS OF NATURE'S VENTILA- 
TION, AND THEIR APPLICATION IN 
CONSTRUCTION.* 


VENTILATION has for its object the renewal of 
the air in dwellings und other edifices used by 
man; in the carriages of various kinds he em- 
ploys for locomotion ; and in buildings occupied 
by such of the useful animals as horses, cattle, 
sheep, and dogs ;—in other words, to replace air 
that is deteriorated by air which is pure. If 
nature maintains, as we know is the case, a con- 
stant circulation of the water in the sea, that it do 
not become stagnant and so unwholesome to the 
living creatures therein ; it is comforting to know 
that provision bas likewise been made to maintain 
the life-giving air—much more liable to corrup- 
tion than water—in unceasing motion. 

But what are these ordinances of nature which 
govern the atmosphere in the performance of its 

nd and multitorm offices? An answer, were I 
to attempt it, would demand too much of my 
space; and I therefore refer the reader for this in- 
formation to a remarkable work, entitled “ The 
Physical Geograpby of the Sea, and its Meteo- 
rology,” by Captain Maury, in which he will find 
this matter fully discussed, From this volume I 
transcribe the following passages, as bearing on 
the subject of my paper :— There is no employ- 
ment more ennobling to man and his intellect 
than to trace the evidences of design and purpose 
which are visible in many parts of the creation. 
Hence, to the right-minded mariner, and to him 
who studies the physical relations of earth, sea, 
and air, the atmosphere is something more than a 
shoreless ocean at the bottom of which he creeps 
along. It is an envelope or covering for the dis- 
tribution of light and heat over the surface of the 
earth : it is a sewer into which, with every breath 
we draw, we cast vast quantities of dead animal 
matter : it is a laboratory for purification, in which 
that matter is recompounded and wrought again 
into wholesome and healthful shapes: it is a 
machine for pumping up all the rivers from the 
sea, and for conveying the water. from the ocean 
to their sources in the mountains: it is an inex- 
haustible magazine, marvellously stored.” ° 
“Upon the proper adjustments of the dynamical 
forces which keep up these ceaseless movements 
of the atmosphere, the life of organic nature de- 
pends. If the air that is breathed were not taken 
away and renewed, warm-blooded life would cease : 
if carbon, and oxygen, and bydrogen, and water 
were not in due quantities dispensed by the rest- 
less air to the flora of the earth, all vegetation 
would perish for lack of food. That our planet 
may be liable to no such calamity, power bas been 
given to the wayward wind, as it * bloweth where 
it listeth,’ to bring down from the pure blue sky 
fresh supplies of life-giving air wherever it is 
wanted ; and to catch up from the earth, wherever 
it may be found, that which has become stale; to 
force it up, there to be deflugrated among the 
clouds, purified and renovated by processes known 
only to Him whose ministers they are. The 
slightest change in the purity of the atmosphere, 
though it may be too slight for recognition by 
chemical apalysis in the laboratory, is sure to be 
detected by its effects upon the nicer chemistry of 
the human system ; for it is known to be produc- 
tive of disease and death. No chemical tests are 
sensitive enovgh to tell us what those changes are ; 

ut experience has taught us the necessity of ven- 

tilation in our buildings, of circulation through 
our groves. The cry, in cities, for fresh air from 
the mountains or the sea, reminds us continually 
of the life-giving virtues of circulation. Expe- 
Tience teaches that all air, when pent up and 
deprived of circulation, becomes impure and 
poisonous,” + 

The horizontal movement of the atmosphere 
Neng from nothing to upwards of 100 miles an 

our, and is measured in our observatories and 
other places by a simple intrument called the 
self-registering anemometer. As early as the 
middle of last century the celebrated Smeaton, in 

8 “ Enquiry ” concerning the natural powers of 
Water and wind to turn mills,t informs us that 

e air’s movement of one mile an hour is hardly 
perceptible to the feeling; that from 4 to 5 miles 
ai gentle and pleasant wind; from 10 to 15 

“8, @ pleasant brisk gale; from 20 to 25 miles, 
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the breeze is strong; from 30 to 35 miles, a high 
wind; 40 miles is very high, and 50 miles isa 
storm. 

The anemometer teaches us that this horizontal 
motion of the uir varies in a locality at different 
seasons of the year, and also very considerably in 
different parts of the same country. Thus, while 
the atmosphere’s mean horizontal motion at Liver- 
pool, for 1860, was, in the first quarter of the 
year, 400 miles a day, or 16 miles per hour, it was 
only 290 miles per day in the fourth quarter; the 
average daily movement for the year being 327 
miles, or 13 miles an hour. With this let us com- 
pare what the registrar-general says of London, in 
his annual report for 1857 :—‘ The peculiar 
meteorological phenomena of the year,” he writes, 
“are the high temperature and the slowness ot 
the wind’s movements. The temperature was 
2 degrees above the average of the preceding 
17 years: the wind, instead of moving at the 
average rate of 110 miles aday, passed over 
London at the rate of 81 miles daily daring the 
fifty-two weeks.”* Here, while the wind’s mean 
daily movement at London is said to be only 
110 miles, or about 43 miles aa hour; at Liver- 
pool, on the average of the three years ending 
with 1860, it is no less than 321 miles a day, or 
13 miles an hour,—a difference greater than one 
would expeet, and the cause of which I am unable 
to explain.t 

‘The fact being thus established that the vital 
air is in ceaseless motion,—ever seeking to dis- 
place air that is staguant, and so more or less 
effete, by pure air,—we have next to inquire from 
what quarters, or towards what points of the com- 
pass, the air stream mostly flows ; because a know- 
ledge of this will guide us in some very important 
particulars in planning buildings with a view to 
their ventilation, especially in reference to the 
choice of the most suitable aspect for the front 
elevation, for the entrance-door, for the windows, 
kitchens, for the latrines, and for cesspsols, when 
the latter cannot be dispensed with. In Manches- 
ter the direction of the atmospheric movement, 
during the year, I find to be as follows—(the cal- 
culation is on the average of five years) :—Winds 
from the south-east, south, south-west, west, and 
north-west, prevail 279 days; leaving for other 
winds, namely, from the north, north-east, and 
east, 84 days only. Hence, with a map of 
Manchester and these figures, one can readily 
find the windward and the lee sides, and so ascer- 
tain the movement of the smoke-cloud towards 
different quarters of the city and neighbourhood. 
London has its westerly quarter, where the aris- 
tocracy dwell, because that is the windward side 
of the metropolis; aud the same remark is appli- 
cable to all our large cities, in every one of which 
the north-eastern quarter, being the lee side, is, 
generally speaking, occupied by the meanest 
description of dwellings. Indeed, I have always 
observed that houses of the better class, erected 
on the east and north-east sides of our large 
towns, gradually lessen in value; and are, in course 
of time, abandoned by the wealthy inhabitants. A 
history of change, in the rank of the occupiers of 
dwellings on the Jee side of our old cities, would 
afford curious revelations of mutation. I well re- 
member, when a student in Glasgow, visiting 
pauper patients in tenements on the eastern side 
of the city, understood to have been occupied at 
one time by families of the aristocracy. 

Having briefly stated what I mean by the laws 
of nature’s ventilation, I now proceed to show the 
application of these laws in the construction of 
dwellings and other edifices; and first of cot- 
tages. 

A properly-constructed cottage is, in a sense, 
alike necessary to the health and morals of a 
family. 

Single and Double Honeycombs.—In all our 
large towns thousands of families occupy cottages 
in which there is only one room to live in; and 
one where all the members of a family, of both 
sexes, pass the night. The name honeycomb is 
from the rooms resembling in certain respects the 
cells of the bee,—that is, placed back to back 
against a common wall, In Manchester, Salford, 
Sheffield, and Liverpool—in the latter city more 
especially—the double honeycombs are very nu- 
merous; whilst in Leicester I found, when there 
a few years ago, that many of the dwellings of the 
poor are single honeycombs; that is, each row of 





* Report, p. 43. 


tT See reports on the health of Liverpool, by W. H. Dun- 
can, M.D., medical officer of health fur the borough. In 
Mr. Samuel Pearce’s reports on the sanitary state of 
Bethnal-green, the mean daily movement of the air in the 
years 1855, 1856, and 1858, is’ said to have been 92, 100, 
and 86 miules,—an average rate considerably below the 
ilu miles given by the registrar-geueral. 


these cottages rests against a wall, as if built 
against the face of a rock. Of course the apart- 
ments in the single aud double honeycombs alike 
do not admit of nature’s ventilation. No cottage 
ought to have less than four rooms—two on the 
ground and two above,—with windows behind 
corresponding to those in front ; aud the entrance 
and back doors should be face to face, to secure a 
frequent renewal of the air.* 

A Pair of Semi-detached Houses.—There are a 
number of residences of this description in and 
around our city, mostly of large size, aud yielding 
a high rent. I need only to direct attention, 
first to the ground-plan, and then to the chamber- 
plan, to satisfy any person of intelligence that 
both are faulty. In the first place, the entrance- 
door and the porch do not conduct directly to 
the hall, whilst the hall itself ends at the median 
wall ; in consequence of which the arrangement of 
all the apartments tends to impede a proper circu- 
lation of the atmosphere. In the chamber story, 
again, there are the same impediments to venti- 
lation; whilst, to increase the evil, the latrines 
have a central position at the extremity of the 
landing, against the before-mentioned median 
wall, and are manifestly an umwholesome nuis- 
ance. 

Well-planned Small House.—In the grognd- 
plan, the entrance and the back doors are placed 
so as to favour through ventijation; whilst, in 
the chamber story, the water-eloset is projected 
outside, behind the posterior wall; and is venti- 
lated by two windows, one on either side, facing 
each other, thus securing through ventilation at a 
right angle with the entrance deor. 

Townhalls.—Manchester Towahall, King-street, 
furnishes a good illustration of an important 
public building with ample air space, and yet very 
defective ventilation. You step into the lobby; 
pass on to the staircase, which is lighted principally 
from the dome; and then you see before you the 
lofty posterior wall, unpierced by door or window. 
Having mounted to the landing (the hall or place 
of assembly is on the first story), you enter from 
behind, and immediately perceive that this spacious 
apartment is lighted only by windows in the front. 
A visit to the hall does not fail to make one feel 
that the air is stale and sickly; in a word, that 
you are breathing, perhaps, the very same air an 
assembly of the citizens inhaled the previous week. 
A worse planned building for public purposes it 
would not be easy to find. Besides securing 
through ventilation—a feature essential in any 
plan for this kind of structure—there ought to 
be a door or other opening behind, corresponding 
with the entrance door; for without some such 
arrangement it is vain to expect an agreeable 
condition of the atmosphere, whether in a towa- 
hall or ina private mansion. J 

School-rooms.—Nowhere have I seen school- 
rooms so badly constructed and ventilated as in 
Prussia. Io some instances you enter a large 
apartment full of children, with only one door 
and one window: the state of the atmosphere 
may be easily imagined. During a tour in 
Holland, some years ago, I looked into many of 
the Armen, or public primary schools, and found 
them more lofty aud better ventilated than any 
buildiugs of the kind I had seen elsewhere. The 
ventilation is secured, in general, by means of 
windows facing each other in the opposed walls at 
a considerable elevation from the floor ; and, being 
hung on their transverse axis, they are easily 
opened; and are, in fact, usually kept open. In 
mauy of our school-rooms there are windows only 
on one side, which is evidence that, in some 
things, we are traly German. No school-room 
should be planned without deliberate regard to 
the admission of light and the circalation and con- 
tinual renewal of the air. 

Barrack Dormitories.—As barrack construction 
has often been the subject of criticism, und is 
known to be generally in Eagland very defective, 
I beg to call the attention of architects to the 
caserne fora large body of troops at Antwerp. It 
lodged, I think, last year, 2,537 men. The dor- 
witories, which are wide and lofty, have through 
ventilation by means of very numerous tall 
windows in the opposed walls; and it is alo 
these walls on either side that the beds are eal 
The stables, too, I found just as well ventilated 
as the dormitories of the soldiers. Without 
meaning to afficm that the hospitals, barracks, 
and other public buildings in Belgium are free 
from faults, I have certainly visited no country in 





* Often there are little courts between the cottages at 
certain intervals, in which are the privies and ashpits, 
and these for the most part are ia a filthy condition. 
Moreover, it often happens that under the cottages are 
cellar dwellings, parted, like the former, by the median 
wall. 
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which the laws of nature’s ventilation are, upon | 
the whole, so well observed.* | 

Omnibuses.—Some years ago, when in London, | 
I travelled, on a sultry day, by omnibus, from , 
Camden Town to the Bank; and was struck by | 
the unventilated state of the vehicle; the air in 
which. was depressing—almost past endurance. | 







































| the discovery and the application of those scien- | 
| tific means which are necessary to health and | ofthe building are, with the tower, the only portions 


physical happiness. 





ALBERT MEMORIALS. 
At Clyst St. George, Devon, the parishioners 
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SCALE OF FEET Nea 
THE JEWS’ HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD.———Plan of Ground Floor. 





The wings which form the north and south sides 


' basemented, with the exception of the coal-cellar, 
' which is formed under the matron’s receiving-room 
‘and stores. The west end of the wings is fitted up 
_ with the children’s “ closets,” each closet having 
‘ slate divisions, door, &c.; and under each range 


The front was closed, and padded from top to | have subscribed for a new treble bell (F), to be | of closets is a culvert, lined with glazed bricks, 


bottom ; and the means for ventilation were exactly | 
the same as would have been, had one entered a | 
large cask, on its side, with one end open. All the | 
London omnibuses, at that time, were equally close | 
and uncomfortable. In Manchester our omni-) 
buses have, for many years, had through ventila- © 
tion ; in some by means of perforated zinc plates 

near the roof; and in others the admission of air 

is still more free by small semi-elliptical openings, 

which face each other on the two sides, close to | 


added to the peal of five, as a memorial to the late 
Prince Consort. Besides a Jarge medallion like- 
ness cast on the waist of the bell, the following is 
in embossed letters :— 


IN MEMORIAM, ALBERTI 
CONSORTIS, REGII 
PII, BENEVOLI . DOCTI 
BONARVM, ARTIVM, PATRONI 
OMNIBVS, DESIDERATISSIMI. 
MD.CCC.LXII. 


This idea of a memorial bell is not a bad one. 


' constantly filled with water, except when emptied 

| by the removal of the standing waste. The re- 

| mainder of the basement is titted up as play- 
rooms and cellars. 

The arrangement of ground-floor is shown by 
the accompanying plan. The dining-hall has an 
open timber roof, with lantern and ventilation. 

' The walls are lined with panelled dado fiuishings, 
and the chimney-openings have handsome Caen- 
| stone chimney-pieces, with stone fenders and suit- 


theroof. In addition to this, there isa p>rforated An Albert bell in every parish in the kingdom | able stoves. The principal staircase is lighted by 


metallic plate behind the driving-seat, facing the | 
entrance door; thus securing, on all sides, a free 
communication with the atmosphere. In the 
hottest day the air is sweet, even when the vehicle 
is crowded ; and there are no unpleasant draughts. | 
In referring to ventilation we are never to 


and colonies would be admirable. 





THE JEWS’ HOSPITAL, LOWER 
NORWOOD. 


THE building of which we give illustrations is 





|a stained-glass window, containing Scriptural 
subjects, presented by Mr. Faudel, the chairman. 
Over the hall, &c., is the synagogue, with a 
| gallery, having an open timber roof. The lower 
| part of the synagogue ‘is approached from the 
| landing of the principal staircase and the corridors 


forget that, in order to secure nature’s pure air, it | erected in lieu of the structure founded in 1806 | of the one-pair floor, and the galleries from the 
is essential to guard against the many sources of at Mile-end, in the county of Middlesex, for the corridors of the two-pair floor. The wings of 
its pollution. The air which descends to us is | support of the aged and the education and in- | each floor are for dormitories, bed-rooms, lava- 
pure, but it isleft to man to maintain it so; hence | dustrious employment of youth of both sexes, | tories, and wardrobes; the portion between the 
we have to drain our marshes, empty foul ditches, | by means of voluntary contributions obtained by wings and synagogue are intended for masters’, 
remove cesspools, and see that our streets are | Messrs. Benjamin and Abraham Goldsmid, and was | matrons’, and assistants’ apartments. 


rewered and paved. The Deity has given laws for built, from funds belonging to the Institution and | 


The buildings over those shown in the rear of 


the moral government of society ; but He leaves | voluntary contributions, upon freehold land given | the kitchen on the plan are to be used as the in- 
to man, on whom He has bestowed intelligence, | by Mr. and Mrs. Burnett Meyers. The foundation- | firmary and contagious wards, and have a separate 





* “We may hope that the keen, searching examination | Rothschild, bart., ia June 1861, and it will shortly | kitchen, dining-hall, &., on plan. 
| be consecrated, the cost being about 23,0007. 


into the various sanitary defects existing in our large 
towns, an account of which appears from time to time | 
in the Builder, will work important improvements. I 
should also rejoice if people would receive a sanitary law, 
propounded some time ago by the editor of the same 
valuable journal, in reference to the use of gas in dwelling- 
houses; een ag —f ought be beno gas-burner without 
a flue, any more than a fire without its chimney. Dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, libraries and parlours, in this 


| stone of the building was laid by Sir Anthony 


The excavations and concrete foundations have 
been very considerable, in consequence of the 
levels and nature of the soil. The finishings: of 
the plinths, doors, windows, balustrades;"quoins; 
and entrance, are of Portland cement, except the 
windows of the synagogue, which are of Bath 





city, are illuminated by gaseliers, some many burners, 
to the intolerable deterioration and pollation of the atmo- 
sphere. The public seem j of a fact, long since 
enunciated by Liebig, that * a cubic foot of coal gas con- 
sumes 2 to 2} cubic feet of oxygen, and produces 1 to 2 
cubic feet of carbonic acid.’ Any one who will take the 
trouble to visit our Portico, may see gas produce brilliant 
illumination, and at the same time itself the agent of 
ventilation.””—J. R. 


stone. The basement floors are finished with 
Seyssel asphalte ; the entrance-hall with encaustic 
| tiles; and the corridors and principal es 
| with red and blue terro-metallic tiles; brick 
| arches being turned, to receive the tiling, to ren- 
| der these portions fireproof, corresponding with 
' the staircases and landings, which are of stone. 





| communication over the passage shown next to 
The approach 
to the building ‘is from Knight’s Hill-road, the 
entrance-gateway being the gift of Mr. Henry 
K the treasurer. 

‘The Enildings have been erected by Mr. John 
Willson, from the designs of Messrs. Tillott & 
Chamberlain, architects, Gresham-street, City. 





* GUNPOWDER SUPERSEDED.”—The latest ex- 
losive material consists of the flour of starch, 
which, boiled in a peculiar way with nitric acid, 
possesses, it is said, a far greater projectile force 
than the gunpowder in ordinary use. It is, pro- 
bably, somewhat similar to gun-cotton. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, signed by 105 professors, 
members, associates, and honorary members of 
the Royal Academy of Music, well known musicians, 
praying the Government to assist in its perma- 


nent maintenance and support. The memorial 
shows :— 

“That the yearly expenses of the academy average 
3,000/., and these exceed the receipts (drawn from stu- 
dents’ payments, annual subscriptions, and interest on 
stock) by an average of 50¢/.; thus, the accumulated 
capital of the Academy has be:n gradually decreased to 
its present total of 4,200/., which will be further lessened 
by the deduction of 1,000/. to defray the standing lia- 
bilities of the institution. An easy calculation would 
prove from the above that the term of the academy’s 
existence is almost definitely limited; and your me- 
morialists beg of you to consider whether this institution 
ought in a few years to be closed from the want of funds. 

The memorialists regret that the present large rate of 
annual payment shonld be required from the pupils. 
While, therefore, the grant by Government of a building 
for the carrying on of the operations of the establishment 
(a support enjoyed by all the scientific and artistic bodies 
in the metropolis) would greatly relieve the Academy of 
its apprehensions; the concession of yet more liberal 
assistance would give the power of diminishing the 
charges to students, and increasing the number of free 
scholarships; and thus vastly enhance the benefits of 
the institution.’’ 


We should gladly see this effected. An inquiry 
into and revision of some of the arrangements of 
the Academy would also be necessary to bring it 
about. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Peterborough.—The scaffolding in front of the 
new bank, erected by the National Provincial 
Company in Narrow Bridge-street, has been re- 
moved; and the proportions and general features 
of the building are for the first time disclosed. 
The front is of Ancaster stone, ornamented with 
carved pilasters and a variety of mouldings; and 
in height the building rises above the surrounding 
houses. Messrs. Hine & Evans, of Nottingham, 
are the architects; and it is said that the total 
cost of the building will be about 6,0007. Mr. 
Young, of Lincoln, is the builder. 

Dorking.—It is intended to call a public meeting 
of the inhabitants at an early date (says the 
Surrey Standard), for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the expediency of erecting a public 
hall in some convenient suitable situation; and, 
at the same time, to receive suggestions and offers 
respecting sites. Mr. George Cubitt, M.P., has 
signified his willingness to preside at the meeting 
referred to. The offer made by Mr. Deverell 
some short time since, to build a hall on the site 
of a house in East-street, is stated to be of such a 
nature as cannot well be entertained. 

Bath.—At a meeting of the provisional com- 
mittee for the erection of a new theatre at Bath, 
it has been resolved that twenty guineas and ten 
guineas should be given for the first and second 
plans not accepted by the committee. 

Invermoriston.—The series of landing-piers on 
Loch Ness has now been completed by the erec- 
tion of the fourth of these structures at Inver- 
moriston. For this pier the public are indebted 
to Lord Lovat. In addition to the pier, a store- 
house is in course of erection, and there are to be 
waiting-rooms for passengers, The pier was exe- 
cuted after a design by Mr. George May, engineer 
to the Caledonian Canal Commissioners, and is 
the work of Mr. Sime, contractor, who built simi- 
lar structures at Temple, Inverfarigaig, and 
Foyers. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Burton-upon-Trent.—The new schools con- 
nected with the Church of the Holy Trinity have 
been opened. The determination to erect new 
buildings was arrived at two or three years ago, 
im consequence of the dilapidated state of the old 
structure. The schools are built in the Pointed 
style, and are adapted to accommodate about 500 
children, Their cost is stated to be 2,7007. 

Halifax.—The new school-house for the parish 
of St. Luke’s, the corner-stone of which has just 

en laid, is being carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. H. Elliot, 
architect. The building is to be erected on the 
lot of ground forming the corner of Morris and 

ueen streets, facing the west side of the church, 
and is to be carried ont in the Pointed style. It 
18 to be 60 feet long, and 30 feet wide, with a 
—_ Projection on the west side 10 feet square, 
ap the entrance from Queen-street. The 
= body of the walling is to be of red brick, 
relieved and lightened, however, by dressings of 
ght-coloured sandstone from the Albert quarries, 

‘+. The walls are to be built hollow, with an 


air-space of 4 inches between an outer wall one 
brick thick, and an inner wall half brick thick. 
The walls are strengthened by buttresses, of 
which there are five on each side, with white 
brick quoins. The roof, which is high pitchéd 
and open timbered, is to be covered with Ver- 
mont slating of two tints—purple and green—in 
alternate courses. <A bell-turret is to rise above 
the principal roof, and be surmounted by a 
wrought-iron finial. On the inside the roof tim- 
bers all show, and are to be planed and cham- 
fered, and stained oak colour; the ceiling being 
plastered in between the timbers. There will 
also be an air or hollow space of 2 inches between 
the plastering and slating, to obviate the effects 
of rapid changes of temperature outside. The 
room will be lighted by nine side square-headed 
windows, of two lights each ; a large three-light 
Gothic arched window at the north end, and a 
two-light ditto at the south end; all of which will 
be glazed with thick patent quarry-rolled plate 
glass. The contract for the whole works has 
been taken by Mr. G. Lang, builder, and the cost 
will be about 1,0007. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Clapton (Northamptonshire).—The small village 
of Clapton, Northamptonshire, presented an ani- 
mated appearance on the 3rd inst. The old church 
having fallen into a dilapidated and dangerous 
state, it was determined to pull it down; and Mr. 
W. P. W. Freeman, the proprietor of the parish, 
with the assistance of the Rev. Edward C. Shedden, 
the rector, has undertaken to build a new church, 
on a new and more convenient site. The 
foundation-stone was laid by Mrs. Freeman, in 
presence of a large assemblage of the clergy, 
county families, and inhabitants of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. The old church, though so 
lately pulled down, was built by Reginald, the 
first rector of Clapton on record, about the year 
1200. Previous to that period it was only a timber 
edifice ; and, although the foundations have been 
undermined from time to time by vaults and 
graves, both inside and out, still the old church 
has stood 660 years. 

Colchester.—The tender of Mr. H. B. Smith, 
builder, Ipswich, for building a new Congrega- 
tional Chapel, at Colchester, for 3,633/7., has been 
accepted by the committee. The plans are by Mr. 
Barnes, architect. 

Widford (Chelmsford).—Widford new church, 
which has been erected at the cost of Mr. A. 
Pryor, of Hylands, is now completed. The new 
peal of six bells, from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Warner, has been inaugurated by professional 
players, sent down by the founders, Mr. St. 
Aubyn is the architect of the church. 

Chesham.—A new district church is about to 
be erected for the parish of Ch sham, in the 
county of Buckingham. This has been in con- 
templation for some time, owing to the increase 
of the population. The church, when complete, 
will consist of chancel, nave, north and south 
aisles, and tower at the west end of the north 
aisle, and will accommodate about 600 worshippers. 
The style adopted is that of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The construction will be of flints for the 
walls, with dressed stone for the piers and arches 
and the dressings of the doorways and windows. 
The chancel, nave, south aisle, porch, and vestry, 
is all that is intended to be carried out at present. 
The contract for this portion of the works has 
been taken by Messrs. Dove, of Islington. The 
architect engaged by the committee whose design 
was selected in competition is Mr. Raphael 
Brandon. 

Guildford.—The parish church of Puttenham 
has been reopened for divine service. The church, 
which contains some old Norman features, has 
been partially restored, under the direction of Mr. 
Woodger, the principal expense being met by a 
legacy of 1,000/., which was left by the late rector, 
the Rev. T. W. Richards, for this purpose. Anew 
organ, built by Messrs. Hill, of London, has been 
presented to the church by the present rector; a 
stained glass window by Hardman, the gift of 
Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Pope; and two smaller 
windows by Messrs. Powell, the gift of Mr. 
Moreton Sumner, have also been added to the 
church. The cost of restoration already amounts 
to nearly 1,300/. 

St. Leonard’s (Susser).—The Church of St. 
Leonard’s was reopened on the 4th instant, after 
the completion of the extensive alterations thit 
have been made during the past six months. The 
nave floor has been lowered to show the bases of 
the piers: the ceiling of the nave has been taken 
down, exposing the oak roof: one additional bay 





is added to the length of the nave; end two tran- 





septs, chancel terminating with an apse, vestry, 
and porch, have been built to the old portion of 
the fabric. The benches are of deal, stained. 
Three of the lights in the apse, and one in the 
transept, have already been filled with stained 
glass. The centre light in the apse is a memorial, 
presented by the Rev. J. Carnegie, and represents 
the Crucifixion. The right-hand stained window 
represents “Christ Blessing Little Children,” and 
was contributed by the pupils of Mr.Nunns. The 
left-hand one was constructed at the cost of Mr. 
J. S. Turner, of Chyngton: it is “ The Sermon on 
the Mount,” and is to the memory of Mrs. Ann 
Pierce. The transepts are about 30 feet wide, 
with two Pointed windows in each, mounted by a 
circular window. The painted window in the 
north is a memorial one, presented by Mr. H. Sim- 
mons: it represents the Raising of Lazarus by 
our Saviour. The whole of the painted windows 
were put in by Messrs. Powell, of Whitechapel. 
Some small windows still remain in the aisle walls. 
They are not more than 4 inches wide and a foot 
high, of very early Norman work. The aisles 
have been rebuilt; and the whole of the church, 
with the exception of the tower (upon which no 
work has been done at present), has been made to 
harmonize with the original Transition Norman 
style of the building. Mr. John Billing, of 
Westminster, was the architect; Mr. T. Cane, of 
Brighton, the builder; and Mr. H. Cane has exe- 
cuted the carving, and generally superintended 
the workmen. The cost of the works was about 
2,0007. 

Kington Magna.—The church of Kington 
Magna has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Salisbury ; after having been, except the greater 
part of the tower, completely rebuilt. The old 
building was of the Early Decorated style of archi- 
tecture; consisting of nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, with a porch on the south side; and 
the new church has been built in strict conformity 
with the original structure; with, however, some 
few additions, consisting chiefly of a new vestry 
and warming chamber. The seats are all open, 
and will accommodate 320 persons; giving an in- 
creased accommodation of 72, without any gallery. 
The works have been carried out under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Turner, architect. 

Oborne (Dorset).--The new church of St. Cuth- 
bert, Oborne, has been consecrated by the bishop 
of the diocese. The edifice consists of a nave, 
with bell-turret, and apsidal chancel, with a vestry 
on the north side of the church. It is in the 
Early English style, and is built of stone quarried 
in the village, with Ham-hill dressings ; the vous- 
soirs of the chancel arch being of Ham-hill or 
Tisbury stone. The caps of the columns are of 
the latter, and were carved by Mr. Poole, jun., 
of London. The columns themselves are of the 
red Ipplepen marble, polished. There are five 
short lancet windows in the chancel, and two at 
the west end: in the nave there are fuur double- 
light windows on the north, and three on the 
south side. The architect was Mr. W. Slater, 
and the clerk of the works Mr. Butler. The con- 
tract for the walling was taken by Mr. J. Croad ; 
that of the Ham-hill masonry by Mr. J. Chapman ; 
and for the work done in Tisbury stone, by Mr. 
T. P. Lilly: the woodwork generally was executed 
by Mr. J. Guppy, and the oak seats by Mr. C. 
Down; ironwork by Messrs. Read & King; glass- 
work and painting by Mr. Upsall; the font and 
carved work by Messrs. Poole, Westminster, the 
carved desks by Messrs. Forsyth, Loudon; the 
stone pulpit by Mr. Johnson, Marnhull; the tile 
paving of chancel by Messrs. Minton, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent; and that of the nave and porch from 
the works of the Architectural Pottery Company, 
Poole. 

Worcester.—The choir of the cathedral is about 
to be thrown open to its aisles, by the removal of 
the plaster screens which inclosed it; and it is pro- 
bable, according to the local Herald, that the 
wood galleries and screens or canopies to the stalls 
will also be removed. The only obstruction of the 
view from east to west is the organ and its loft; 
and when the whole is removed (which is said to 
be contemplated) and the organ deposited in the 
south transept, under the Adelaide window, the 
choir and nave will then be thrown open into one 
for congregational purposes. The scaffuiding is 
being removed from the north-east transept, which 
has just been completed, except the carving of its 
arcade work, which had been almost entirely swept 
away by some former iconoclasts. Mr. Boulton, 
sculptor, is engaged on a new series of carvings 
for this transept. The Barbourne district 
church, after a long delayed period for erection, 
is now nearly completed, and will probably be 
consecrated ina month. The walls are built of 
Ombersley stone, and defended with buttresses. 
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The nave roof is lofty, and with clerestory. 
The tower, which is situate at the south-west 
angle of the nave and at the end of the south 
aisle, is of three stages, with double but- 
tresses at the angles, and a newel staircase 
leading up to its top. At present only one bell is 
hung : it was cast by Mr. John Taylor, of Lough- 
borough. A spire was originally projected. The 
church was founded by the late Miss Lavender, 
who died while it was in course of erection; and 
the stone was presented by Mr. T. G. Curtler. 
The style is Decorated. Four acutely-pointed 
arches separate the nave on each side from the 
aisles, and stand on circular and octagonal pillars, 
with freestone capitals, carved in foliage, mon- 
sters, &. The roofs are of open timber—red 
deal, stained—the principals resting on corbels, 
carved with foliage. The clerestory consists of 
duplicated arches, each having a two-light win- 
dow. All the arches are constructed of red and 
grey stone alternating. The aisle windows are 
of two lights, with trefoil opening above; west 
window, four lights; east window of three, the 
latter being of stained glass, with the inscription, 
“ In memory of Jaue Lavender, who founded this 
church, and died while it was in building.” The 
subjects of the window are, Moses lifting up the 
Serpent, Abraham about to sacrifice his Son, the 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection, with angels bearing 
a label; and in the tracery of the head are the 
heavenly hosts, playing on harps, &c. Minton’s 
tiles are laid in the chancel, and the nave floor is 
covered with Stourbridge tiles. Haydon’s hot-air 
apparatus is applied for warming the church, The 
seats are open, with leaning backs, and the mate- 
rial is stained deal. The edifice will seat between 
500 and 600 persons. Mr. Preedy was the archi- 
tect; and Messrs. Addenbrooke & Hartland, of 
Sedgley, were the contractors for the whole work. 
The churchyard is being levelled, and the walks 
laid out. A school will also shortly be erected in 
a field adjoining the churchyard. 

Bristol.—A scheme has been concluded between 
the Dean and Chapter of Bristol and the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, by which the former pass 
to the commissioners (with certain reservations) 
the whole of tbeir property; and by which the 
latter bind themselves to pay to the Dean and 
Chapter an annual sum of 6,796/.; and to expend 
the sum of 6,000/. on repairs and alterations in 
the cathedral church; such repairs, &., to be 
carried out under the direction of the architect of 
the Dean and Chapter.——The new Wesleyan 
chapel at Clifton is progressing. The total cost 
will be 5,980/., all of which has been promised 
or subscribed except 1,500/. 

Bisley.—The Church of All Saints, in the vil- 
lage of Bisley, has been reopened. The edifice, 
according to the Gloucester Chronicle, consists of 
a nave and two aisles and a chancel, the prevailing 
style being Early English. The other chief fea- 
tures of the interior are an open-timber roof, a 
clerestory of trefoil lights, a chancel arch, its hood 
moulding terminating in florid corbels ; an ancient 
font carved, and astained chancel window of three 
lights. There is also a second painted window in 
the north aisle, the gift of the workmen employed 
in rebuilding the church ; and one of the clerestory 
lights is painted. The roof of the chancel is 
painted, and the floor of the edifice is covered with 
Godwin’s tiles. The church is surmounted by a, 
spire. The cost of the edifice, amounting to about 
4,000/., will, we understand, be defrayed by the 
vicar and his friends; while the curate, Mr. 
Lowder, has been the architect. In the progress 
of the works some Roman remains were found, 
namely, a domestic altar to Mars, in a very perfect 
condition ; and another, more mutilated, to Castor. 
A large painting, of the fifteenth century, was 
also discovered on the north wall, representing 
St. Michael weighing the souls, with the Virgin 
Mary receiving them under herrobes, A number 
of incieed coffin-lids or monumental slubs were also 
discovered, and have been preserved, and are now 
placed in the wall of the north aisle. The stained 
windows are by Messrs. Clayton & Bell: that in 
the chancel represents our Saviour as the Good 
Shepherd ; the workmen’s windows, Hiram and 
Bezaleel, the Scripture Builders, with emblems ; 
and the clerestory window, the Transfiguration. 
The contractors for the masonry were Messrs. 
Wall & Hook, of Easteombe; for the carpentry, 
Mr. W. Restall, of Bisley ; and the iron and other 
work generally has been executed by parishioners. 
The enlargement of the organ has been donc by 
Mr. Walker, of London ; and the colouring of the 
chancel by Mr. Clarke, of Bristol. 

South Cerney (Gloucestershire) —The parish 
church has been reopened. Four or five years ago 
the spire was struck down by lightning, and the 
whole of the edifice was much shaken. It was 





therefore resolved to repair the church, and also 
to enlarge it. The new edifice has, therefore, 
been lengthened ; and it has also been widened by 
the addition of a south aisle ; and, instead of being 
a small Norman church, debased and disfigured 
by alterations of later date, it is now a large one 
in the Early English style. Some Norman features 
have been interwoven with the design. The 
church consists of a chancel and nave, with two 
aisles. A feature of the interior is the manner in 
which the tower separates the nave and chancel: 
the lower story forms a covered passage between 
them, and serves both for a belfry and a choir. 
A painted window, by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, 
of London, has been put up in the nave: the 
tracery is filled with the heads of the twelve 
apostles; and the lights, five in number, divided 
into two tiers, contain representations of ten in- 
cidents in the life of our Saviour. The window 
is a memorial of Mrs. Edwards, the wife of a 
former curate of the parish. If the spire were 
re-erected the church would be complete. After 
it had been struck it was pulled down somewhat 
carelessly, and the stones were piled in the church- 
yard, where they still remain. The cost will be 
only 1507. The builder employed was Mr. O. 
Estcourt, of Gloucester. 





THE WAY TO THE NEW STYLE. 

THE idea which we are apt to form of so indis- 
tinctly-defined a thing as a new style is extremely 
likely to differ so much from its natural realiza- 
tion, that we might in no wise recognize the 
realization when presented to us. None of us who 
desire the triumphant advent of the new style 
have as yet seen our idea of it realized. Yet it 
may be inferred from the expression of this desire 
that the new style must now be leavening the 
styles in which we at present practise. Within 
the last few years some buildings have been erected 
in a style or manner which is not old, although 
akin to an old manner ; and which, in a descrip- 
tion of styles, would require its own special 
chapter. It would be inconveniently personal to 
point out the buildings to which I refer; but they 
are not all of one, or two, or three architects’ 
design, and they appear to me to realize a new 
style, in an approximate degree; and perhaps may 
hereafter be classified as of a transitional style; 
for they, though mostly private buildings, are not 
ephemeral erections; and will, doubtless, exist 


long after the new style has become no longer | 
| terest requires that your endeavours, however 
/meekly made, must be made laboriously,* /er- 


problematical. 

The style of the buildings I have just referred 
to, therefore, approaches nearest towards realizing 
my conception of the new style. But the position 
of the new style is claimed by the advocates of 
two of the styles which are at present practised ; 
the style or manner called the “ Victorian Style,” 
and the “ Pointed Style.” 

I cannot concede to the Victorian style the 
epithet new; inasmuch as it appears to me to be 
an old style, with a difference, as the heralds have 
it,—an old style Borromini-ishly treated, and 
nothing more. 

The present Pointed style is more entitled to 
be termed new, in consequence of the great modi- 
fications it has latterly undergone; and these 
modifications must not cease now if the style is to 
be the new style; but they must be continually 
made until no modification is necessary. But 
however pliant (as its advocates declare) the nature 
of the Pointed style, there is a deadly fecling of 
precedent now growing about it, which, if not 
checked, willoverthrow it. It is now in the posi- 
tion of the old infallible Classic style of the 
Georges. Puritanic in its avowed principles, it 
has occupied the seat of the artistic episcopacy ; 
but what then? “New presbyter is but old 
priest writ large.” 

I propose now to make three remarks on the 
new style ; viz., on its unity, its antiquity of prin- 
ciple, and what is its principle; always reserving 
that I speak as I apprehend; and, while supposing 
Iam right, am only anxious that my views should 
be adopted in strict proportion to their correctness; 
and of what that proportion is, I should wish 
every interested reader to be persuaded in his 
own mind. 

The style which embraces the beauties of all 
others must also embrace their features. These 
features being selected according to the necessity 
of every special case, it will follow that some 
buildings will differ as widely in character from 
other buildings as a Gothic church differs from a 
Classic warehouse. I fear lest this variety should 
be deemed dis-unity. I do not look at it as such. 
I think that the unity which we claim is an unity 
of principle. It is impossible that the forms ot 
buildings should universally assimilate; but I 
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think that there is some such idea entertained ag 
that this impossibility ought to be overcome by 
the inventors of a new style. I should not desire 
to overcome it, but rather to produce structures 
of their several classes, varying from one another — 
no less than bee from spider, or beetle from 
butterfly,—to extend the comparison no further; 
although I think it would admit of further exten. 
sion. 

It appears to me that we could not fail of pro- 
ducing a style possessing true unity, if we em. 
ployed one principle, the operation of which must 
be necessarily regulated and guided by the physical 
laws of nature. However, it is very necessary to 
keep harmonious arrangement in view, because it 
is so easily lost sight of in working in a new 
manner ; and while this must be the artist’s care, 
surely all who value progress should regard errors 
in this particular with a very charitable feeling, 
The poet says,—“ If you would unheard-of things 
express, invent new words.” If our new words 
should not be so graceful as the old, give us, 0 
hearer, all your help, so that we may speak more 
gracefully, while also speaking originally. Do 
not preconceive this new style either a Minerva, 
Jove-born; or a Sin, Satan-born. 

I consider that the principle on which we found 
our new style must be old. I do not consider the 
principle can be correct which is other than that 
on which all the splendid old styles have grown. 
I can never perceive that Greek or Pointed archi- 
tecture, Roman or Egyptian, or Saracenic, or 
Renaissance, are other than the result of the 
steady application of one principle, which is the 
most dominant in those works we most admire. 

What, then, is this principle,—this principle of 
unity and immortality which is to be the life of 
our new style? I will give it in words written 
by Mr. Fergusson, years since, in the Builder. 
But before transcribing these words, I will observe 
that, however excellent the principle embodied in 
them, it does not avail those who do not receive it. 

If this principle be right ; and you, reader, so 
conceive it; does not your conscience call upon 
you to determine to carry it out? Did not con- 
science so cause Galileo to proclaim the truth he 
perceived ? But you, O architect, have but to 
embody this principie in your style, by a patient 
application of it to every line you draw or word 
you write in the description of your work, or 
every direction you give concerning it. Whether 
you work for reputation (which is money), or for 
the love of God, you must consider that your in- 


vently, and entirely in the direction which you 
consider right. 
And this is how Mr. Fergusson states whai I 
consider the priaciple for a new style, and in 
proximate accordance with which is the style of 
the buildings referred to in the first paragraph :— 
“Ist. Design a building wholly and solely for 
the purpose for which it is to be used, without 
the least reference to any bygone age or style. 
2nd. Construct it with reference to the best ma- 
terial available; using each material—whether it 
be brick, stone, marble, wood, or metal—accord- 
ing to its own properties, and these only ; never 
allowing it to take the form, or interfere with 
the province, of the other. And, lastly, ornament 
the building so designed and constructed in what- 
ever manner you can conceive as most appropriate 
and most elegant ; never concealing or even dis- 
guising construction or material,—only dressing 
them, to use a familiar phrase; and likewise 
without reference to any other style, or ever 
looking back, but always forward ; trying to sur- 
pass whatever has been done before. er 








CRYING FOR A NEW STYLE. 


Sm,—It seems extremely unfortunate,—at 2 
time when, above all others, some good and emi- 
nent men are striving, and apparently with — 
to properly form and cultivate the mind of “ 
young architectural student for the work he wi 
have to do—to direct his mind to examine = 
admire, and his soul to love purity, elegance, ane 
modesty of style in his art, — that endeavours 
should be made, and made ofttimes by — 
responsible sitnations, to root out and Leenpe 
his preconceived notions ; disturb the quietude ‘o 
his thoughts, create disgust with the idea ot 
“fettering ” his mind with architectural maxims 
and works which have excited the emulation and 





* Has not the natural dislike of the trouble of os 
in drawing very much to do with the success of the 4 
turesque one-sided manners? Has not the gi 
drawing elliptic arches greatly contributed to the 
ployment of the false ellipse ? 
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admiration of all men of taste in preceding centu- 
ries; and, in urging him to strike out boldly into 
the vortex of mistaken originality,—to ruin him ; 
at any rate, foratime. Such endeavours are, | 
think, mischievous in the extreme. 

I have been led, in offering these remarks, upon 
a subject comprehended by the heading of this 
letter, to the attention of the readers of the 
Builder, to make them in the hope that they 
will counteract, at least to some extent, the 
dangerous tendency of not only the letters which 
have recently appeared in this journal; but opi- 
nions which have been expressed by some in 
written works; and by others who, one would 
have thought, were wiser, in works of more 
enduring material than paper; because I am per- 
fectly convinced that such opinions are not only 
hurtful to their originators, but baneful to those 
who will have to succeed them in a few years; 
and also to the public, who will have, in the long 
run, to determine whether those opinions are law- 
ful and true or not. 

Let us then consider, first, the question, “ Isa 
new style wanted or not?” and next, “ Whether 
a new style can be founded or not.” 

By a “new style” we must of course under- 
stand that a style is meant which no nation or 
people have ever thought of or conceived before ; 
else how could it be said tobe new? Now this 
cry has been cried for centuries. Ideas have been 
given; and, in some instances, carried into effect ; 
which have either excited the risible faculties or 
have been treated with contempt, mingled with 
sorrow; and still we are without this new style, 
which shall distinguish its authors from a mere 
“set of copyists.” Seeing, then, that so much 
time and money have been wasted without pro- 
ducing any valuable effects, it becomes of primary 
importance to consider the question proposed 
above, 

Do either of the established styles—Italian and 
Gothic,—the one born and bred by the most 
scrupulous and refined good taste ; and the other 
called into existence by a great occasion,—fail of 
themselves to represent the feelings and require- 
ments of the nineteenth century ? 

Trey cannot be said to do so in a fine-art point 
of view. Never were people more pleased and 
enchanted with good work in either style than we 
of the present era, when we get it;—the more 
delighted as it approaches to purity and perfection 
of style; the more displeased as this is disregarded. 
Purity of style, then, must be the highest aim of 
an architect, if he wishes to ensure himself lasting 
approbation ; and he will ensure the one, in pro- 
portion as he succeeds in producing the other. 
They cannot be said to inconvenience us by re- 
quiring materials we have not. They agree as 
well as anything can with our variable climate ; 
and for constructive purposes they suit us ad- 
mirably in every way. They do not fail in any 
important point; or, if they do, it is rather the 
fault of the architect. Both in beauty and utility 
we are suited when they are properly handled. 
This being the case, then, would it be wise to 
thrust these capabilities on one side,—to pursue an 
unpromising object, which will never reward any- 
one in the future, for expending time and trouble 
upon it, as it has never rewarded anyone in the 
past ? 

Good taste will not have architecture which 
shall, under the doubtful recommendation of ori- 
ginality, figuratively turn the ground-floor into 
bedchambers and the attics into drawing-rooms. 
No one cares for such architecture, and no one in 
particular will countenance it. 

_ How highly ridiculous would our workers in 
Iron be were they to refuse working in that metal 
because they were not its discoverers; and how 
equally ridiculous in architects to refuse working 
in styles which taste tells us are good, because indi- 
vidually they have not formed them! True ori- 
ginality consists in being original in the same way 
that the author of a book is,—by using words 
which have been used thousands of times before, 
only arranging them differently. 
Seeing, then, that people are entirely satisfied 
with the styles we have, so long as they are pro- 
perly used and not abused; that a new style to 
oa out the old ones is not required, because the 
old ones suit us as well as any new one possibly 
could in every point of view; and that people do 
hot, in erecting a building, wish to speculate in a 
curiosity, or monstrosity; let us consider the 
Second question, viz.,—‘ Whether a new style 
could be founded or not, if one was required.” 
Pe does mean a style entirely new, I unhesita- 
*. — No; anew style cannot be founded. 
ibne of oe a milder form, and propose a 
perry the two standard styles ; why, I think 
y accomplished; but it would never be 


satisfactory ; and, consequently, never supersede 
the others. 

Centuries of thought and labour have taught 
us that but two styles suit us—Classic and Gothic. 
The latter is, perhaps, in the ascendancy at the 
present time, because of the peculiar religious 
development which has taken place of late years ; 
which religious feeling corresponds to that which 
originated the style. Of the phrases of Gothic, 
the Early English is the most to be desired, inas- 
much as it supplies that longing after purity of 
expression which we have within us. Its effect is 
gained in a great measure by horizontal and ver- 
tical lines; while classic literature, admitting 
only of horizontal lines, is at once destroyed if 
leading vertical lines are introduced,—the frieze 
broken, and projections given where flatness is 
necessary in order to give that feeling of reposing 
gracefulness which is the distinctive feature of 
good Italian. Because, then, Gothic is unpleasing 
unless it possesses bold projections and vertical 
lines to give it massive and playful shadows, and 
Italian is pleasing and good when it is without 
them, any attempt to unite the two styles must of 
necessity fail; and the idea of supplying us witha 
new style by a mixture of two old ones is evi- 
dently absurd; for it must consist of disjointed 
fragments of the peculiarities of each old style 
thrown more or less clumsily together. The 
lover of Italian will feel hurt to see his love in 
such bad company as Gothic; and the hater of 
Italian will feel disgusted to see Gothic polluted 
by the touch of its foe; and as all men adhere to 
one or the other, universal disapprobation will be 
the consequent of any attempt to unite the two 
styles in one composition. 

Oh that every reader would accep’ as an 
axiom that no architecture is really good except 
that which the architect has nobly striven fo per- 
Sect—not sought to originate anew! S.G.C. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 


S1r,—A few months back men were roused to 
admiration by announcements in newspapers, that 
Mr. Peabody had placed 150,000/. in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of the poor of London ; and 
that a large portion of this money would be vested 
in dwellings for their occupation. Such informa- 
tion as I obtained on this matter induced the be- 
lief that the feelings which Mr. Peabody’s munifi- 
cence had excited urged people, in his apparent 
honour, to the conclusion, that his money would 
meet all the house requirements of the poor; and 
that it would be intrusive to sustain him on his 
purposes for their comfort. Admiration too fre- 
quently subsides into such a deadening and un- 
warrantable conclusion as this; but my belief is 
that, to truly honour Mr. Peabody for his services 
to the English poor, we must come to sound con- 
clusions on the question, —What amount of money 
is necessary to meet and overcome the moral and 
physical evils which the crowding of the London 
poor in their dwellings produces? 

When Mr. Peabody’s gift was proclaimed by the 
press, my impulse was to observe on its practical 
merits with reference to this problem; I having 
toiled over it for some months in the winter and 
spring of 1860-61; but I thought of the impend- 
ing meeting in London of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science; and Isuspended my 
purpose in the hope that the subject would be 
then comprehensively and practically treated by 
some competent person. It was not so treated ; 
yet something was said, for another purpose, which 
enables me to show, in this letter, the practical 
value of Mr. Peabody’s money in its connexion 
with my suggested problem. In the Social Eco- 
nomy Department, on Thursday, 12th June, the 
merits of a paper on the “ Operation of the Poor 
Laws” were discussed ; and, for the purposes of his 
special arguments, Mr. W. Gilbert declared that, 
“by the construction of the new street from 
Stamford-street to the Borough, and of the 
Charing Cross Railway, and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, dwellings which had been 
occupied by from 5,000 to 7,000 persons of the 
working classes had been pulled down; and that 
those occupiers were now crowded upon the already 
overburdened parish of St. George, Southwark.” 
Crowded! Then wholesome, decent, dwellings for 
(say) 6,000 poor persons could not be found in the 
parish of St. George; and there they are fester- 
ing for the want of such house accommodation 
as Mr. Peabody seems to indicate to his trustees 
in his famous letter of suggestive instruction. 
Now, what would his whole 150,000/. do for those 
6,000 dispossessed persons? A mere drop-in-a- 
bucket fraction of that vast host of overcrowded 





Loudon people we have heard of for long years 


in the Builder. In a parish where the value of 
land is comparatively low, an illustrious lady has 
lately caused to be erected a square of dwellings 
for the poor. Possibly 700 persons occupy them, 
And I know where I can see other dwellings of 
like character. Some money has been sacrificed 
in Columbia-square on certain embellishments, 
aud to give the tenants certain personal luxuries, 
Give, I entreat you, your thanks to the lady for 
this generous expenditure; but, putting it away 
from my calculations, I cannot believe it possible 
that « square, in even such a locality, could have 
been erected for less than 25,000/. ; and eight such 
squares would scarcely accommodate the 6,000 
persons lately thrust into the parish of St. George. 
So, then, were it convenient for about 5,000 of 
them to live in the neighbourhood of Columbia- 
square, seven more such squares would be neces- 
sary for their accommodation ; and Mr. Peabody’s 
whole money would not be enough for their 
erection. But men cannot be transported from 
their ordinary work in this massed way. Andin 
other districts of London, where land is of greater 
value,—Southwark for instance,—houses of varied 
character, for the occupation of 6,000 persons, 
could not be constructed, or re-modelled, for such 
a sum as 200,000/. If, then, Mr. Peabody’s 
150,0007. would not give house accommodation to 
the dispossessed families declared by Mr. Gilbert 
to the Social Science Association, the wildest 
sentimentalist ought not to credit such a clear- 
headed calculating man for more than this in his 
noble and departing gift,—an earnest desire to 
stimulate other men to follow his example, for the 
benefit of the poor of London. His trustees can 
only serve them fractionally. But, should the 
wealthy men and women of London receive what 
he has done as a positive appeal to them to help 
the poor in their dwelling necessities; then, on 
such conclusions as I have reached on the subject, 
I am of opinion that, conjointly, they could easily 
and largely aid them. 

For the most part, men of wealth have families 
having moral right to it sooner or later; and no 
man of the world would be weak enough to 
assume it possible to win them to such an invest- 
ment, of such a portion of it as would seriously 
lessen yearly income, or damage its market value 
now or ever. But business calculations sustain 
me on this assertion, that it is quite possible for 
the wealthy of London, under sound and sure 
legal arrangements, and by the investment of 
sums which may be, emphatically, declared trifling, 
to substantially serve the poor in this case of 
dwellings ;—to serve them by the investment of 
such sums as could not, on any conceivable calcu- 
lations of business chances, lower their incomes by 
more than such trifles as I dare not outrage their 
self-esteem by naming in this place. Yet such in- 
terest-producing investments would do for the 
poor what our medical men and moralists tell us 
must be done for them before they can be, asa 
class, healthy and reputable human beings. 

Were I to write of them as beings accountable 
to that One who is of purer eyes than to com- 
placently behold iniquity in mansion or hovel, I 
should deal with the duty-work of the clergy and 
ministers of all religious denominations. There- 
fore this much only on their work: I believe they 
have arrived at the supreme conclusion that, 
debarred the decencies and moralities of life in 
their abodes, it is a hopeless duty to press upon 
the attention of such poor people the claims and 
privileges of religion. On this consideration I 
venture the hope and the belief, that our clergy 
and ministers will ponder what I have in few and 
simple words expressed in this letter; and be pre- 
pared to aid on the purposes of it, should that aid 
be claimed from them hereafter by those whom 
they esteem and honour. P. 








COMPENSATION CASE. 
CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY. 


A COMPENSATION CASE was heard on Saturday, 
the 12th instant, at the Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion- 
square, before Mr. Burchell and a special jury. 
Messrs. Gatti & Monico, who had occupied Hunger- 
ford Hall for the sale of ices, coffee, &c., claimed up- 
wards of 13,000. for giving up their premises for 
the formation of the railway. The net profits were 
stated at 4,0007. a year. The receipts last year 
were 9,552/.; on which there was a considerable 
profit. In the present year the receipts up to 
May were 5,186/.; and, being the International 
Exhibition year, they were expected to be consi- 
derably beyond the receipts of last year. After a 
consultation the jury assessed the compensation 
to be paid |y the company to Messrs. Gatti & 





Monico at/7, 7507. 
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PROPERTY TAKEN UNDER THE LANDS 
CLAUSES ACT. 
REDDIN v. THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Vice-CHANcEtLor Sir W. Pace Woop, July 10th, 
gave judgment ia this case. The suit was instituted by 
Mr. E. Reddin, the well-known dust contractor, of Wind- 
sor-wharf, Bankside, for the purpose of having the defend- 
ants restrained from taking a portion of his premises for 
the purpose of the main-drainage works, without pur- 
chasing the whole of his property. 

It appeared in evidence that the defendants had, on the 
Sth of March last, cerved the plaintiff with notice that 
they would require to take a part cf the premises at 
Windsor-wharf, known as the ‘‘tot-shop,’’ or sorting- 
room, in which the plaintiff subjected the dust, rubbish, 
&c., collected by him, to a final process, by which various 
articles, such as bones, glass, &c., were prepared for the 
purposes of trade and manufacture. The real question 
was, whether this part of the property could be called a 
** manufactory ’”’ within the meaning of the Lands Clauscs 
Consolidation Act, 1845. 

His Honour said that a large number of persons were 
employed upon this “final process,’? and that it was no 
stretching of the term ‘‘ manufactory” to extend it to 
the sorting-room. The defendants were therefore com- 
pellable to take the whole property if they took the sort- 
ing-room; with the exception, however, of a buildivg 
which was held on sufferance, and had not been used for 
many years. 

Mr. Baggally, Q.C., Mr. Cole, Q.C., Mr. Wickens, Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr. Langworthy, and Mr. Clifford, appeared 

in the case. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 
An Improvrp Process FOR HARDENING 
STONES AND PLASTER CF PaRIS, AND Maxine 
THEM IMPERVIoUS TO WatTER.—J. B. Hulard & 
LL. G. Poupet. Dated Nov. 25, 1861.—The com- 
position which the patentees prefer for their in- 
durating liquid is composed of the following 
ingredients in certain proportions :—Borax, white 
lead, sulphur of alumina [sulphuret of a!umi- 
nium ?], acetate of lead, sulphate of zine, silicate 
of soda or potash, ravlin, linseed oil, and water. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN GROUND OR EartH SCREWS. 
F. Johnson. Dated Nov. 20, 1861.—This consists 
in making the periphery of the flange of the 
screw with a number of teeth, similar to a cir- 
cular saw, and arranged so as to assist the pitch 
of the screw; thereby enabling it to cut its way 
into the ground with greater facility than those 
at present used with a plain unbroken flange; 
or the screw may be made by having only a 
portion of its periphery with teeth; and in this 
case a projection can be made at its cutting edge, 
so that the remainder of the screw, which is of a 
lesser diameter, would follow in the opening made 
by the said projection. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Briocks For Hotstina.— 
W. Duchemin. Dated Dec. 3, 1861.—This relates 
to that class of hoisting-blocks in which friction 
rolls are introduced, and consists ;—1. In a block 
having a ring or central bearing of considerable 
diameter, cast on to, or otherwise suitably at- 
tached to, the shell of the block, and surrounded 
by a loose metal ring (which serves the purpose of 
the sheave of an ordinary block), and between 
which and the central bearing is interposed a 
series of friction rolls, on which the loose ring 
turns. 2. In metal bushings for sheaves of blocks, 
the same consisting of a loose ring or sleeve sur- 
rounding the axle on which the sheave runs, a 
series of friction rolls, and a box for containing 
the same. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINES FoR Borine 
Hots 1n Rocks AnD OTHER Harp SUBSTANCES. 
T. W. G. Treeby. Dated December 3, 1861.— 
This consists of a drill or boring tool which is 
fastened to a striking rod, which rod moves in 
iron or wood framing. On this striking rod there 
is fastened a serrated disc or face ratchet; and on 
this striking rod there is also attached a spring 
that gives the blow to the boring tool. The boring 
tool is withdrawn by a cam or lug working ona 
spindle: the cam or lug on the spindle, rotating, 
strikes against the serrated disc or face ratchet on 
the striking rod, pressing the spring back: as 
soon as the cam or lug passes the centre, the 
striking rod is instantly released, and the blow is 
given by means of the spring before named. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PuMmps.—J. Knowelden, 
Dated December 5, 1861.—The first part of this 
invention is for an improvement upon an inven- 
tion, for which letters patent were granted to the 
present patentee, in conjunction with Downes 
Edwards, 7th July, 1859, No. 1613, and refers to 
the valve-chamber and valves. The present im- 
provement consists in forming the chamber cir- 
cular, and in fitting the valves to feathers on a 
circular plug. The patentee connects a handle to 
the outside of the plug, whereby the same may be 
withdrawn in case of need, and whereby the 
action of the pumps in connexion with the 
valves may be reversed; that is, the pipe which 
acted as a suction-pipe may be made to act as a 





* Selected from the lists in the Mechanics’ Magazine. 


force or delivery pipe, and that which acted as 
a force may be converted into a suction-pipe. 

IMPROVEMENTS APPLICABLE TO BUILDINGS, IN 
ORDER TO FACILITATE THE EXTINGUISHING OF 
ANY CON FLAGRATION WHICH MAY HAPPEN THEREIN. 

W. P. Bayliss. Dated November 20, 1861.—This 
consists in constructing buildings with an aperture, 
or with apertures, at the upper part of each 
apartment; the said apertures being in commu- 
nication with tubes or channels opening into the 
chimney, or into the external atmosphere. Hence, 
if a fire takes place in the building, it will only 
be necessary to close the apartment and the smoke 
and fire will vent by the said apertures. The in- 
vention also consists in placing a cistern or 
receptacle at the upper part of the building, 
from which pipes descend which reach from the 
said cistern to the basement of the building, and 
may form supporting columns or pillars to it. 
Suitable branch pipes and valves are employed for 
conveying the water into any apartment where 
fire may occur. 

An Improvep Mopr or Fastenina Doors, 
AND FOR OTHER SIMILAR Purposrs.—d. C. Crow- 
ford. Dated November 20, 1861.—This consists 
in constructing a fastening for doors, drawers, 
windows, and other like purposes, in the following 
manner :—A segmental or straight bolt is worked 
by, or, if preferred, fixed to, the handle; on turn- 
ing which the bolt is made to protrude, and 
enter a groove or other similar provision made 
in the door jamb : one or more catches or tumblers 
fall by this movement, and prevent the return of 
the bolt; therefore, to unlock, it is necessary not 
only to lift the tumblers or catches, but at the 
same time to turn the handle. The patentee also 
makes a key-way in the lock which turns with 
the key, so that on any attempt being made to 
introduce a pick, the key-way closes itself, and 
leaves but a very small passage to introduce any- 
thing further. 

AN IMPROVEMENT OR IMPROVEMENTS IN 
FasTentna Knoss To Doors, DrawErs, AND 
OTHER ARTICLES; AND IN CONNECTING KNOBS 
TO SprinpLes.—R. Harcourt. Dated Nov. 26, 
1861.—This consists in fastening knobs to doors, 
drawers, &«., and in connecting knobs to locks or 
other spindles, by a divided collar or plate, which 
is made to engage with the flange or shoulder 
which terminates the neck of the knob, or to 
engage with the neck of the knob. The inven- 
tion is not described apart from the drawings. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN MACHINERY OR APPARATUS 
FoR Curtinc IRREGULAR AND CURVILINEAR 
ForMs In Woop OR OTHER SIMILAR SUB- 
sTANCES.—J. H. Johnson. (A communication.) 
Dated Nov. 20, 1861.—This consists;—1. In com- 
bining with a table, or other equivalent means for 
rotating the frames to be cut, a pattern of the 
general form of frame to be produced, and two 
rotating shafts, each carrying a suitable tracer 
and cutters. One of these shafts is made self- 
adapting to the other by a lateral sliding motion, 
whilst the other shaft is by a similar contrivance 
made self-adapting to the inner periphery of the 
pattern ; so that the cutters, which, by their form 
and rotation, produce the required mouldings, 
shall be guided in the required track to cut the 
general form ofthe frame to be produced ;—2. In 
the combination with a pattern and tracer of two 
sets of cutters carried by parallel shafts, and so 
mounted that the distance between two shafts 
shall be self-adapting by a lateral sliding motion 
of the shaft, the cutters being forced up to the 
work by a weight or equivalent yielding pressure, 
whether one or both of the said shafts be so 
mounted ;—3. In so arranging two parallel-cutter 
shafts that the entire surface of a frame can be 
cut at one operation without any liability of ihe 
cutters interfering with each other. 


Pooks Aeceived. 


Colossal Vestiges of the Older Nations. By 
Witr1am Linton. London: Longman & Co. 
1862. 


THFRE are very few ancient countries which can- 
not, to this day, display some evidences of power 
and skill in the moving or elevation of large 
stones. As Mr. Linton remarks,— 


** Europe, Asia, Africa, end America can each boast of 
nations which have been distinguished at some period by 
their acquaintance with the mechanical knowledge re- 
quisite fur such operations. In Asia, the Indians, the 
Javanese, the Burmese, the Assyrians, Babylonians, Jews, 
and Greeks have left us evidence of such knowledge and 
skill, either in fact or in history. In Africa, the Egyptians 
have beqneathed imperishable monuments of their grand 
taste, skill, and mechanical power. In Europe, the 
Greeks and their colonists, the Etruscans, the Celts, and 
the Romans, with their early descendants, have severally 
recerded their energies in durable stone; whilst in 











America, huge fortifications, temple-crowned Pyramids 
and statues have secured to its early inhabitants a claim, 
to rank among the skilful and intelligent of the ancient 
world.”? 

_ The power which ancient nations have shown 
in moving enormous monolithic masses of stone 
even to great distances,—sometimes hundreds of 
miles,—is by no means the most wonderful or 
unaccountable of their vast efforts ; since, even in 
modern times, immense masses—far greater than 
many or most of those which still record the 
power of the ancients—have been removed to 
considerable distances. Thus the rock pedestal of 
the statue of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg 
is estimated to weigh no less than 1,336 tons; while 
the stones of Stonehenge average ouly 30 tons. 
the obelisk at Seringapatam, in India, 110 tons. 
the great pillars at Fateereh, in Egypt, 260 tons. 
the great Egyptian obelisk at Rome, 445 tons; the 
colossal sitting statues at Thebes, 850 tons; cut 
blocks at Baalbec, 1,087 tons; and two lesser 
obelisks at Heliopolis, 1,150 tons. The pedestal 
of Peter’s statue, weighing 1,336 tons, was re. 
moved to St. Petersburg from a distance of more 
than twelve miles, and crossed a morass by the 
way (this was done during a hard frost): 400 
men were employed in its removal ; and the levers 
they worked with were constructed of masts 15 to 
18 inches thick, and 65 feet long, three of these 
being lashed together to form each lever. With 
the aid of rails, balls, capstans, &c., the granite 
boulder was moved at the rate of nearly a quarter 
of a mile a day. Although the ancients have done 
still greater wonders in this way, as in moving 
and setting up the two great obelisks of 2,000 
tons at Heliopolis; the obelisk of 4,000 tons at 
Babylon; and even the monolithic Temple of 
Latona, of 5,000 to 7,000 tons, with its roof stone 
of 2,400 tons, at Buto, in the Delta of Egypt, and 
which masses were taken a journey of 650 miles; 
still, in the mere removal of enormous monolithic 
masses from one place to another, we have at 
least something to compare with such efforts in 
modern times; even though it may be in a rela- 
tively humble way. But the most astounding dis- 
play of ancient power appears in the lifting of 
such masses as those worked with to considerable 
heights, and especially under circumstances where 
inclined planes would not be admissible. Thus 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in speaking of the Egyp- 
tians, says ;—“‘ Their wonderful knowledge of me- 
chanism is showa in the erection of obelisks, and 
in the position of large stones raised to a consi- 
derable height, and adjusted with the greatest 
precision, in places where the space will not admit 
of an inclined plane,—doorways, lintels, roofing 
stones of large temples,” &e., &c.; and Maurice 

speaks of the “astonishing blocks of marble or 

granite, elevated to heights and removed to dis- 

tances which the energy of no mechanical powers 

known to us at this day could effect.” 

Even in cases where it may be admitted that 

the inclined plane could be used, the power 

brought into action is astonishing : thus the roo’- 

stone of the monolithic temple at Buio, weighing 

2,400 tons, was lifted up to a height of 60 feet, 

and placed upon the still greater monolith like a 

lid upon a chest! And all we can do to diminish 

our astonishment is to remind ourselves that an 

Egyptian Pharaoh was a despot who had no end 

of human power at his supreme command; al- 

though even this goes buta small way in account- 

ing for so extraordinary a knowledge and com- 

mand of mechanism and mechanical power. 

Moreover, we must remember tbat the mere re- 

moval of a single stone for some special purpose 

was by no means the rule, but the exception ; 

enormous masses having been transported to great 

distances for building purposes by hundreds, by 

thousands, not only in“Egypt, but in India, in 

Europe, and in America, as ordinary and every- 

day operations. 

Mr. Linton’s compilation of all such wonders, 
and of many other “colossal vestiges” of the 
older nations, forms an extremely interesting V0- 
lume ; to which is appended a diagram comprising 
a selection of some of the more remarkable mono- 
liths, ancient and modern, drawn to a scale. 





VARIORUM. 


“Reminiscences of Captain Gronow, formerly 
of the Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Statford. 
Related by Himself. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
These anecdotes of the camp, the court, and the 
clubs, at the close of the last war with France, 
give a curious and amusing picture of the state of 
society fifty yearsago. It certainly does not cut 
a very . ood figure in these pages. Drinking; 
gambli:. and duelling prevailed; and, if we 
only loo!: : € to Captain Gronow’s book, we should 





find not:::rg better to counterbalance them. It 
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will be surprising if some of the writer’s stories 
do not bring upon him abuse; but that will not 
prevent the book from being read. Few will 
desire to go back to the times here painted. The 
book, however, is very amusing and illustrative. 
_—“The Influence of Railway Travelling on 
Health : from the Lancet. London: Hardwicke.” 
We have already spoken of the interesting and im- 
portant inquiry on railways published in the 
‘Lancet. Doubtless there is much truth in the 
Lancet reports ; but the whole case as against rail- 
way travelling has rather an exaggerated look ; 
and reminds one of Winslow’s book on Insanity, 
whereby every reader is ‘apt to feel himself to be 
on the very brink of mental derangement. Never- 
theless, there is much useful as well as truthful 
matter in the little volume under notice, although 
too gullible a belief in everything there set forth 
must inevitably arrest the reader’s career as a 
railway traveller. “ The Pressing Necessity for 
Increased Docks aiid Basins at Portsmouth, with 
some Observations on Mr.Cobden’s ‘Three Panics’ : 
A Letter to Lord Palmerston. By Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Joseph Denman. London : Ridgway, 
1862.” The author of this pamphlet takes a very 
different view of the question of public dockyard 
establishments from Mr. Scott Russell, who asks 
us, as an alternative, whether it isa fleet or an 
establishment we want. For the rapid repair of 
ships, however, during war, extensive public 
dockyards must assuredly be an advantage equi- 
valent almost to a double fleet, however advisable 
it may be to employ private shipbuilders to fit us 
out an iron fleet. The projected works at Chat- 
ham must surely satisfy the gallant admiral. 
“Sir Morton Peto and the Defence Commission. 
London: Ridgway, 1862.” The author of this 
pamphlet advocates fixed forts, rather than float- 
ing defences, on the score of efficiency as well as 
of cost. 














Tiscellanen, 


THE Princess’s THEATRE.—“ Henry VIII.” 
has been revived with much of its former splen- 
dour; Mr. Charles Kean and Mrs. Kean playing 
with their accustomed power the principal parts. 

THE CoRPORATION OF LONDON AND EXuIBI- 
TION Visitors. — The Corporation entertained 
some thousands of visitors on Thursday evening 
last, too late for us to do more than mention it. 
The Guildhall, the Council Chamber, and that of 
the Court of Aldermen, the ancient crypt, with all 
the adjacent apartments, were elaborately deco- 
rated for the occasion, under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Bunning, the City architect; and the 
result was in the highest degree satisfactory. We 
may say a little more about it next week. 

ARCHmOLOGIcAL Excursion.—The Midland 
Counties Archzxological Association made the first 
of this year’s excursions to Evesham and Per- 
shore. The party was rather smaller than usual. 
However, nearly forty of the members and their 
friends left the New-street Station, Birmingham ; 
and, after a pleasant journey through the lovely 
scenery between Bromsgrove and Evesham, 
reached the latter town soon aftereleven. Here 
the visitors were received by Mr. Anthony Mar- 
tin, who conducted the party to the many in- 
teresting places of the town. The ancient Bell 
Tower of the Abbey and the churches of All 
Saints and St. Lawrence were first visited. In 
the Church of St. Lawrence, not many years ago, 
a curious subterranean chapel existed under the 
southern aisle; but, as it made a step necessary in 
the flooring of the church above, its finely-vaulted 
ceiling, in the Early Pointed style, was ruthlessly 
destroyed. Within the same inclosure as this 
church stands that of All Saints. Entering by a 
Tudor porch at the west end, the visitors pro- 
ceeded to the Mortuary Chapel, the work of Abbot 
Lichfield, and where his remains were laid. After 
visiting other places of interest at Evesham, the 
party went to Pershore, where a cold collation 
was served; Mr. S. Thornton, J.P., in the chair. 

ere it was announced that the next excursion 
Would be either to Malvern or Leicester, and that 
a bachelor-party of the members would probably 
visit Compton Wynyates and Edge Hill,—an 
ee which was received with murmurs 
= dissatisfaction by the ladies as well as many of 

le gentlemen present ; and Professor Chamber- 
rare explained that the only reason was that the 
. “ene would fill a long and fatiguing day. 
“ty Abbey Church of Pershore was visited under 
guidance of the last-named gentleman; and 
Me be described the alterations proposed by 
a sd and afterwards treated the party to 
‘ *shments at the vicarage, and they then re- 
urned, vid Worcester, to Birmingham. 


Berean Iron Parnt. — The Belgian “ mi- 
nium,” or iron paint, made at Anderghemn, is a 
pure iron oxide mixed with about 1-4th its weight 
of silicious clay. It is said to contain no acid, 
and is now extensively used in this and other 
countries for painting ships’ ironwork, gasholders, 
&c.—TIronmonger. 

Sr. Pavr’s.—“ S. P.” writes ;—“ Opportunity” 
(said once a schoolmaster of mine) “is the golden 
spot of time.” Such now offers for obtaining a 
view of St. Paul’s such as has never been yet seen; 
by the non-erection of the houses now being 
pulled down at the corner of Warwick-lane and 
Paternoster-row, and removing a few others. 


EDINBURGH: LEITH - STREET TERRACE IN 
DanG@eER.—A case has been tried at the local police 
court, at the instance of Mr. Farquharson, jeweller, 
Leith-street, against Messrs. Horsburgh & Blair, 
tea and coffee merchants, Leith-street Terrace, 
for annoying him by moving a hurley along the 
terrace. It appeared from the evidence that the 
noise was sometimes loud enough to render any 
conversation unintelligible in Mr. Farquharson’s 
shop. It was also stated that the terrace was not 
at first intended for business premises or moving 
heavy goods along. It was also stated by a pro- 
prietor that he lately employed an architect to 
inspect his property, and who was of opinion that 
if a hogshead was started on the one end it would 
sink the terrace. Decision was given against the 
defendants. 

GREAT FiRES IN THE METROPOLIS.—The most 
extensive conflagration that has occurred in the 
metropolis since the memorable one in Tooley- 
street, on the 22nd of June last year, broke out 
about half-past three o’clock on Sunday morning 
last, in the Westminster-road, in a skittle-alley 
belonging to the San Tavern, in Mason-street. 
Amongst the numerous premises burnt was a 
carpenter’s shop, containing, amongst other valu- 
able property, a quantity of workmen’s tools, some 
chests of which were worth from 70/. to 807. each, 
all destroyed; and, as far as can be learned, none 
of the owners were insured for a single penny. A 
floor-cloth factory and various shops were also 
destroyed; and the official report of Captain 
Shaw, of the fire-brigade, comprises a list of no 
less than upwards of thirty houses injured and 
destroyed by the fire. The two land steam-engines 
are said to have done wonders, for each had two 
lines of hose attached, one on either side of the 
machines; and steady columns of water were pro- 
jected from each, which fell through the entire 
length of the immense factory. In fact, the 
engines did rather more than was requisite; for 
so great was the force of the water distributed 
by the steam-power, that some of the back par- 
tition walls were knocked down as if battering- 
rams had been used. Besides the Westminster- 
road fires, there have been also fires within the 
last week at Hoxton, Oxford-street, Camberwell, 
and Woolwich. How long are metropolitan 
buildings to be reared as if, like “laid” fuel in 
grates, they were intended for setting fire to ? 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE CHATHAM Dock- 
YARD.—The total area of the existing docks and 
basins at the various naval ports is 41 acres; but 
the three new basins to be formed at Chatham 
will give an area of 59} acres, the largest basin 
being 303 acres in extent, or about five times the 
size of the principal basin at Keyham, the largest 
of the kind in England. The second basin will 
cover an area of 22 acres; and a smaller basin, 
mid-distant between the two others, with which 
it is connected, will be 7 acres in extent. The 
new works to be undertaken at Chatham will 
make that naval establishment considerably larger 
than the Cherbourg dockyard, where there is a 
floating basin 30 acres in extent. The new docks 
will be formed on the south side of the large basin, 
with which they will communicate with locks. 
The Warrior, and other vessels drawing 27 feet 
of water, will be docked without lightening as at 
all the existing docks, except Keyham. A com- 
plete system of dredging the river will be carried 
out; and already the whole of St. Mary’s Island, 
extending towards the Medway some two or three 
miles, has been embanked by means of convict 
labour; and this will be continued towards the 
estuary of the Medway. The river from the dock- 
yard to Garrison Point, at Sheerness, a distance 
of about twelve miles, will be deepened to form a 
channel 600 feet wide, and 27 feet deep at half- 
tide, which will give 31 feet at neaps, and 35 feet 
at springs. The entire works, including the ex- 
cavations for the proposed docks and basins, will 
be executed by the convicts at Chatham, who 
have been occupied for several months past in the 
manufacture of the bricks required in the under- 





taking. 


ATMOSPHERIC TrpAL Laws.—Mr. Mathieu (de 
la D:dme), who may be recollected in connexion 
with the French republican assemblies of 1848, 
affirms that he has discovered regular tides in the 
atmosphere, precisely analogous to those of the 
sea, and which reduce varieties of temperature to 
settled rule, by which the weather can be foretold 
days, weeks, nay, months, in advance, with scien- 
tific accuracy. 


Workmen’s Dinyer.— The workmen in the 
employ of Messrs. William Lawrence & Sons, of 
Lambeth, builders, celebrated their anniversary 
on Saturday last, at the Plough, Beddington Park, 
near Wallington, Surrey. After a pleasant day 
spent in the fields, the party dined in the large 
room attached tothe inn. Mr. J. E. Poole, fore- 
man of plumbers and painters, supported by some 
of the oldest workmen, many of whom have been 
upwards of thirty years in the employ, occupied 
the chair; and facing him was Mr. Webster, 
foreman of joiners. Some songs were well sung 
by the men, and were closed with various toasts. 
And then, as one of the guests writes, moved 
almost to poetry by the extent of his enjoy- 
ment,—“ They returned to town invigorated by 
their trip, improved by their association, charmed 
by their entertainment, and soothed by the most 
kindly feelings to each other.” 


CHEAPSIDE v. CANNON-STREET.—According to 
the City Press, on the 25th of March, 1862, no 
fewer than 291 omnibuses passed through Cheap- 
side, in the space of an hour, in the middle of the 
day. During the same hour (12.20 to 1.20 p.m.) 
only two passed through Cannon-street. During 
the same hour, 573 cabs went through Cheap- 
side, and only 256 through New Cannon-street. 
It has been ascertained that 361 omnibuses pass 
through Cheapside daily: of these, 306 belong to 
the General Omnibus Company, and 55 to other 
proprietors. Each of these omnibuses makes six 
journeys in a day to the Bank, and six returning 
thence; in all 4,332 transits through Cheapside 
and the Poultry in the course of a single day. 
Add to this the usual proportion of Pickford’s 
vans, country carts, brewers’ drays, and the won- 
der is, not that it is unsafe, and a loss of time to 
cross Cheapside, but that there are not lives lost 
every day. Were not the City police well trained 
to their work, and as vigilant as fresh outposts in 
an American camp, Cheapside and Fleet-street 
would be as riotous as Donnybrook Fair. 


TELEGRAPHIC.—An action has been decided in 
the Sheriff’s Court, Glasgow, which arose from 
the following circumstance. The plaintiff or 
pursuer, on one of the Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company’s blank message sche- 
dules, wrote instructions to his London corre- 
spondents to buy for him in the market “ three 
thousand Turks ”—meaning Turkish or Ottoman 
Scrip, representing stock of the value of 3,000/. 
The words were distinctly written ; nevertheless 
the Telegraph Company, who were the defendants, 
forwarded the message to buy “ three thousand 
Trunks.” And accordingly 3,000 “Trunks,” that is 
3,000/. worth consolidated stock of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, at 24/, 15s. per cent., 
were purchased. The pursuer alleged he sold this 
stock at a loss of 151. The Company maintained 
that they were not liable for mistakes of this 
character unless the message was repeated per 
special agreement, and the court held that the 
pursuer could not recover. The United King- 
dom Telegraph Company have announced at Edin- 
burgh their adoption of a uniform charge of one 
shilling for telegraphic messages. 

HarpeEninG IRnon anv Sree. — Mr. E. Part- 
ridge, of the Patent Axle Works, Smethwick, has 
provisionally specified an invention which consists 
in first heating the article to be hardened ina 
bath of lead or other suitable molten metals, or 
in a retort, so as to be protected from the direct 
action of fire. In applying to it, either in 
the bath or retort, or immediately on its with- 
drawal therefrom, a composition presently to be 
described either in powder or liquid, in some 
cases the article is returned to the bath or retort 
after such application. In preparing the compo- 
sition he takes prussiate of potash or other sub- 
stance containing cyanogen, or possessing like 
chemical properties, and reduces it to powder. He 
mixes with it powdered nitrie and common salt 
and sets fire to the composition. He takes the 
resulting ashes or substance remaining after 
the firing, and powders it. The powder liquefies 
nnder heat, and he uses it alone or mixed with 
charcoal (animal or vegetable), or other suitable 
form of carbon; or he liquefies the powder by 
dissolving it in liquid ammonia or other suitable 
solvent, and applies it to the articles to be har- 
dened in a liquid state. 
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Mr. Pzasopy aND THE Lonpon Poor.—On 
the 10th instant the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don, in a gold box, was presented to Mr. Peabody, 
in recognition of his gift of 150,000/. in aid of 
the poor. He was afterwards entertained at a 
banquet in the Egyptian Hall, when Mr. H. B. 
Adams, the American minister, made the speech 
of the evening. It was eloquent, and touched the 
time. 

Fatt oF A WAREHOUSE AT Boxton.—A large 
warehouse, situate at the corner of Tipping-street, 
in Green-street, Little Bolton, has fallen to the 
ground a mass of ruins. The building has been 
unoccupied some time ; and, about six months 
ago, was purchased for 350/.: for several weeks 
workmen had been engaged lowering the floors, 
sinking the cellars, &c., intending to make the 
premises into a public-house. The cutting away 
of the lower timbers, however, caused the build- 
ing to come down, 

Minster CuurcH (THAnet).—The inner part 
of the church is in a ruinous state. The old arch 
at the west end of the tower has been dismantled 
of its mouldings, &c.; and the roof of the nave is 
stripped of its leaden covering, to be replaced by 
tiles, and the present ceiling taken away so as to 
show the inner open roof. The old timber is 
rotten with age. Under the old gallery, under 
the south transept-window, was found an old brick 
and flint tomb-like building, covered with a thick 
flat stone without an inscription, but nothing in- 
side but a fore-arm bone and a splinter bone. 
Part of the old screen has been brought to light, 
and is now in the chancel. It has some ancient 
carved wood on it. 

Horse Raitways IN SWITZERLAND. — The 
Horse Kailway from Geneva to Carouge—the first 
section of the lines of horse railways to be con- 
structed in the canton of Geneva under the con- 
cession granted to Mr. Burn, C.E.—was opened 
with the greatest success on the 19th ult. The 
opening of the line was celebrated by a local féte 
at Carouge, when 7,000 people were carried from 
Geneva and back. The fares on this line are the 
lowest ever attempted, and amount to a fraction 
more than three farthings per passenger per mile. 
This is the first line of horse railway that has 
been laid down on the Continent on the American 
system. The rail used isa grooved rail of peculiar 
form, which presents no obstruction or inconve- 
nience to the ordinary traffic of the roads. It is 
some such lines, as branchlets, which are required 
in this country to complete the development of our 
railway system. 

EMBALMING AMERICAN SoLprers.—An_ occa- 
sional correspondent of the Times states that he 
saw some of the embalmed bodies under the charge 
of “ Drs. Brown & Alexander, Government Em- 
balmers.” The doctors told him their principal in- 
gredient for embalming was a kind of liquid glass 
[water glass? ] and gypsum, which hardened to 
a substance like stone. In this state the body 
would keep for many years, perhaps for ever. 
The doctors took for embalming a private twenty- 
five dollars, and for an officer fifty dollars. Since 
the commencement of the war above 2,000 bodies 
of soldiers had been embalmed and sent home. 
This was done in deal boxes, lined with sheet 
zinc. “The poor fellow I saw nailed up,” adds 
the writer, “wore his uniform, and his writing- 
case and portfolio were laid beside him. With 
this, and a bundle of hay under his head and the 
address on the cover of the box, he was sent home 
to his mourning parents.” 

Nap.es.—A communication from Naples says :— 
“Under the Bourbons little attention was paid to 
the treasures buried in Pompeii. One king de- 
voted 6,000 ducats (25,000 francs) to those ‘ Pagan’ 
researches. That allowance was afterwards re- 
duced to 2,000 ducats. King Joseph purchased 
the ground which covered Pompeii; but Ferdi- 
nand I., on his restoration, sold it again. The 
workmen only went to the excavations when a 
royal prince came to Naples. Only one or two 
rooms were thus cleared out every year. At pre- 
sent, under the intelligent direction of Professor 
Fiorelli, the matter is better attended to. A rail- 
way now carries away the rubbish cleared out: a 
sum of 60,000f. is annually devoted to the exca- 
vations ; and the works executed last year led to 
more discoveries and revealed more treasures than 
those of the twenty preceding years. A new 
house, very rich in important paintings; a new 
lupanar, covered with engraved inscriptions; and 
a number of articles in bronze, particularly a small 
statue, considered the finest ever found at Pom- 
peii, are among the most recent discoveries. If 
the works are followed up with the same zeal, and 
under the eyes of the same director, the whole city 
will be brought to light in five years from the 
present time.” 


Tue Prare-ciass TRADE.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the English plate-glass manufacturers, held 
at Birmingham, comprising representatives from 
every company in the trade, the sum of 300 
guineas was presented to Mr. R. W. Swinburne, of 
South Shields and Newcastle, in testimony of the 
regard and esteem of his brother manufacturers, 
and in acknowledgment of the eminent services 
rendered by him, as their president, in promoting 
the advancement of the trade. 

MonvUMENTAL.—It is proposed to erect, by 
subscription, a marble statue of the late Lord 
Canning, and to place it on an appropriate site in 
the new India Office. The cost of it will be about 
1,500. The Richmond tenantry in Strath- 
bogie having some time ago resolved to erect a 
statute of their late landlord, the execution of the 
statue was intrusted to Mr. A. Brodie, of Aber- 
deen, and it is now nearly completed. It is a 
colossal figure, 9 feet in height, of Redhall free- 
stone, and represents the Duke in his uniform as 
colonel} of the Sussex militia. The statue is to 
be erected at Huntly. 


Cuurcn Srruck By LicgHtTnina. — Tackley 
Church, Woodstock, has been struck by lightning. 
The electricity entered on the west side of the 
tower, piercing it horizontally, and passed through 
the other side nearly on a level, making a perfora- 
tion as clean as if done by a cannon-ball. It 
entered also at the west window, breaking the 
stone mullion ; passed through the whole length 
of the church ; and escaped through the east win- 
dow ; breaking it at the top, middle, and bottom. 
Great damage was also done to the west side of 
the church. 

DRINKING-FouNTAIN MovVEMENT.—A fountain 
has been inaugurated at Ironbridge, in memory of 
the late Rev. M. Bartlett, of Marnwood. Mr. 
Bartlett presented the fountain to the parishioners. 
The water which supplies it is conveyed by iron 
pipes from Strethell. It is intended, in addition 
to the street fountain, to erect at the back of it, 
in the Market-square, another fountain. This 
will assume the form of an obelisk. It will be 
constructed of Aberdeen granite, 15 feet high. 
The whole of the erections and constructions have 
been under the superintendence of the Messrs. 
Nevitt, builders, Ironbridge. 

Gas.—The Boston Gas Company has again de- 
clared a dividend of 8} per cent.——The Hales- 
worth Company has declared a dividend of 10 
per cent. and a reduction in the price of their gas 
from 63. 8d. to 5s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet. They 
have also directed a sum of money to be added to 
their reserve fund. The Worksop Gas Com- 
pany have declared the full rate of dividends 
allowed by their act of incorporation, namely, 
8 per cent. on old and 7 per cent. on new share 
capital, besides placing a balance to their contin- 
gent fund account. The directors have of late 
years reduced their price from 6s. 8d. to 5s—— 
At Brechin the local company have reduced their 
price from 5s. 5d. to 5s., and declared their former 
dividend of 10 per cent. 

East Brip@rorp (NoTTINcHAMSHIRE).—The 
parish church, which has been undergoing a partial 
restoration under the care of the rector, the Rev. 
A. A. Barker, has been reopened. Messrs. Wilson 
& Walker, of Nottingham, were the architects 
for the restoration. The old high pews give place 
to new benches of red deal. The floor has been 
taken up and re-laid, and a new iron stove placed 
under ground provided with cold air by flues from 
the external walls. Another improvement was 
the re-plastering and scraping of the stone-work. 
The external masonry has been preserved in most 
instances. A newopen roof has been erected: the 
south porch and east window have been restored ; 
and various other improvements effected. The ex- 
pense of the restoration has been about 400/., and 
the contractors were Messrs. Wood & Gilbert, of 
East Bridgford. 

EpinpurGH ScHoon or Art.—The examina- 
tion of the students at this school, by the Art- 
Inspector from the Department of Science and 
Art, having taken place, the competition works, 
under charge of the Commissioners of the Board 
of Manufactures, were opened for exhibition to 
the public in the eastern division of the National 
Gallery, free of charge. The works executed in 
the female department of the school are under 
the superintendence of Miss Ashworth; and those 
in the male department under that of Mr. Hodder, 
assisted by Mr. Morley. In the female section, 
the Board of Manufactures has given prizes to 
the amount of 10/7. ; in addition to which eighteen 
medals and five awards have been conferred by 
the Department of Science and Art. In the male 
section there are twenty-seven medals awarded, 











with two awards to the pupil teachers. 


[Jury 19, 1869, 


DoncastER.—The chancel of Christ Church ig to 
be enlarged, to allow of the new organ about to be 
built being placed therein. For this purpose a 
part of the present churchyard will be inclosed 
The whole will be done under the direction of 
Mr. Brundell, the architect. 


Sr. NicHotas’s CaurcH, NEwcastrz.—The 
finance committee of the town council recommend 
the effecting of the repairs required for the main. 
tenance of the steeple of St. Nicholas’s Church 
through a general committee of the inhabitants. 
from a fund to be raised by public subscriptions: 
and that the council should vote a donation of 
500/. towards any fund that may be raised for the 
purpose. Their report has been adopted, 


Finspury Scuoon or Art.—On the 18th ult,, 
the Committee of the Finsbury School of Art met 
at the school-room, in William-street, to present 
the prizes awarded to the students by the Depart. 
ment of Science and Art. Mr. W. W. Williams, 
the chairman, presided, and congratulated the 
students on their continued progress. Five 
medals, two hon. mentions, three prizes, and 
thirteen certificates were awarded. In the ab. 
sence of the chairman (a juror at the Interna. 
tional Exhibition), Mr. Whiskin attended on the 
19th ult., at St. George’s Hall, Barnsbury, and 
distributed three prizes and thirteen certificates 
to the pupils of the Ladies’ Morning Class, suc- 
cessfully taught by Miss Doidge. 


“MASTERPIECES OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
SCULPTURE AT THE INTERNATIONAL ERHIBITION, 
1862.”—Under this title Messrs. Day & Son are 
about to publish a costly and, what we believe will 
prove, a very fine work, by Mr. J. B. Waring. It 
is dedicated, by command, to the Queen ; and will 
consist of three hundred plates, containing several 
hundred illustrations of the most choice examples, 
foreign as well as native, in sculpture and deco- 
rative art, executed by Messrs. Day & Son, litho- 
graphers to the Queen, in the highest style of ex- 
cellence attainable in chromo-lithography, from 
coloured photographs taken for the purpose with 
the permission of the exhibitors. The selection 
appears to have been made simply with reference 
to the merit of the objects exhibited ; and we shall 
be glad if this notice of it lead to an increase in 
the list of subscribers. 


Accrin@Ton, LANCcASHIRE.—Considerable im- 
provement has been made in Christ Church, 
Accrington, by removing all the pews from the 
chancel, which has been raised 6 inches above the 
floor of the church. Pitch-pine open stalls have 
been placed in their stead, with carved ends. The 
space before the altar-rails has been laid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the rails gilded and 
coloured. The work has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Macaulay, architect, 
who has also prepared a cartoon for the mural 
decoration of the wall-spaces between the three 
arches under the east window. The ornamenta- 
tion consists of a conventional treatment of the 
passion-flower, the intertwining stems of which 
form three panels, in which are illuminated in 
gold and colours the Ten Commandments, the 
Belief, Lord’s Prayer, &c. On the transept of the 
same church has lately been placed a mosaic 
ground-stained-glass window, containing a vesica, 
with figures of the Three Wise Kings of the East 
following the star, and executed by the St. Helen’s 
Crown Glass Company. 











TENDERS. 

For the Birkenhead Union Workhouse :— 
LBULENCR cos canons coewse sacs £14,456 19 0 
Roberts & Robinson.......+++ 11,183 0 0 
Haigh & Co. ..cocccseccccese 11,160 0 0 
COPTIC: 50.0.0 onceives as eeblen melon 10,932 1 5 
Humphreys........- oa 10,580 0 
Nicholson & Ayre... 10,279 0 

PURIA co o.scs'epe teelesecesecees 10,183 0 0 
Neill (accepted).....++esereee y,750 0 0 





For the erection of pumping-station at Crossness, near 
Erith, Kent, for the Metropolitan Board of Works. Those 
contractors marked thus, t, tendered from quantities sup 
plied by the Messrs. J. C. & G. Lansdown :— 


CT ie nk £330,821 0 0 

"ethane anne i ate pose 
Brassey ...ccocecssecssccers 327,000 0 0 

+ Aird & Son...esscoccceveseee 323,136 0 0 
RPREGE ici sx i0:s0mjece semees 320,000 0 0 
Thirst... EE PAR A 315,000 0 0 
LAVELSs 0 00600000. c000sees eeee 309,000 3 0 

+ Webster (accepted).......+++ 300,000 0 0 
f MYEMS .ccccccccccccevececocs 297,986 0 0 
Ward cccccccccccesccvcccece 278,400 0 0 





i i teriaD 
For alterations and additions to the Presby 4 
Church, Carlton-hill, St. John’s-wood. Mr. George True 
fitt, architect :— ‘ 
Thomas .....seeee iecbbaweseseee £480 0 
Allen ..cccccocccccccccccecscvce 393 0 0 





Longmire & Burge (accepted).... 382 0 0 
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For villa residence, Shiffaal, Salop. Mr. George Bid- 


lake, architect :— 
” Clarke (accepted)..ccccccceseee 1,380 0 0 








For dining-room at Pangbourne Rectory. Messrs. 

Poulton: & Woodman, architects :— 
Wodrolfe.cccccccccccccsccccess 444 
Searle....ccccccccccccccccsesers 444 0 
Matthews ...cccccccscccccccscess 430 0 
SOME ccwipecaicnsedeetonenence “San. © 
Wheeler ...crccccccccccccccccece 403 0 
Shepherd .ccccccccccccccccccece 403 0 
Briant...ccccccccccccccscccccescs 399 10 


eooocooooco 





For pulling down and clearing away present buildings, 
and erecting six new almshouses, at Petersham, Surrey. 
Messrs. Waring & Blake, architects :— 

Long (accepted) ..ccccceresceeee L719 0 0 





For two houses for Mr. J. Bratts, Havelock-road, Hast- 
ings. Mr. Hopkinson, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
JONEB cccccccccccccccaccecces 1,835 O@ O 
VIER << cescicccccccccccocesece 3,274 OG O 
IGM RO co ccceccccccccccess EGG O 
WINE oc cd sccticccseaacecces SNe? @ 
PArkS wocccccccccccccccevecece 1,727 0 0 
PAWCNGON oecccicccccossccccas “HOGG 19 1 
Longhurst (accepted).......... 1,671 10 0 





For new wing to the Green Man public-house, Tooley- 
street, and alterations to the present house, for the 
Charing-cross Railway Company :— 

RawlingS ..ccccceccsececescee 1,188 0 0 
Heath ..cccccccccccccccccccsce 1,185 0 @ 
Newman & Mann ..........-. 1,107 0 0 





For the erection of gas-testing room, store-room, &c., 

Spitalfields, for the Metropolitan Board of Works :— 
SIMME cccvccccccecccescsceccedelsZ58 
WGMGR <cctncslcascncscscccces MOG 
Boe WOO cececccccccccess 61,570 
MED ccvccnectleactescscekcvee ‘EeGae 
Hall (accepted).....cesee:eeeee 1,367 


oocoooo 
oocococo 





For the erection of alms-houses, Brixton. Messrs. 
Lauder & Bedells, architects :— 
NOR welvigicvclete wah cece vsicose Se 
Lawrence,’ Bros. ...0cceccecsce 9,278 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 3,262 
COUMCO,. .cccccctscceccsccs S09 
WOOL cconccskessstecaccccce: See 
Marsland & Son .........e00+- 3,020 
i ern: 
DOVCEMNOR:  cccrccncscsaseocse S08 
Mann (accepted).......++2..+. 2,945 


cooooocococo 
Sooooooceoo 





For office and beer-stores, in the Union-street, Alder- 
-_ for Mr. Taunton. Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, archi- 
POMC ciaesinacicecavescsccecesCM@eer ONG 





For workshops and cottages, Castle-street, Farnham 
for Mr. James Tily. Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, architects : 
MCW: vecsienuaccissseveesesicde aie Ole 
Merci citinon aie srceae uscaaes 604 0 0 
J. & G. Goddard (accepted) .... 564 0 0 





For the erection of stabling, and works connected, for 
Mr. J. R. Andrews, at Wimbledon. Mr. C. R. Gribble, 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 

Adamson & Sons ......eeee08+-4718 17 0 
Aries (accepted) ...ccccseecsecese FOR 14 0 





For the erection of two detached houses, with coach- 
— — stables, at Erith, Kent. Mr. Herbert Ford, 
itect :— 


Simmons Core ccccceee recesses £4,799 0 0 
WOOD 66sec coctacccsoneaccucs, S0AGO -6 
NVM RANE 5) o/e:s(Wsiaisielccein sisiauiau kere 4,117 0 0 
MBM baw: Scisie Halaleisinrni sin sscisiceenielacsve 4,000 0 0 
EME a0 6G iredo's aaserie seweadas 4,000 0 0 
Todd se eceecerecccesececeesse 3,981 0 0 
MCLENNAN, « «+++ ++ s00+ sevens 3,780 0 0 
eles OCLC CLEP CCC ORE ’ 

Bills & Gimbrel.............005 py ; ; 





For house and shop, at Rugby, Warwickshire. M 
Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, se nab — ies 
RRO IEW s 5 5.cine cncinskeceencss coat. O00 
MMMUIGEE ES saa caio-viagaiaarenan dade eens 589 0 0 
WOMDERC. cccccscssuswcewcsas S60 OO 
UUMANNNE Ss os soccccacescccestae ASG 19 0 
Rathbone (accepted)............ 550 0 0 





For Christ Church School i 
“Ghose ols, West Bromwich. Mr. John 
AME os cu coaaiseicacesaaviac vcs deel 
W.& B.N. Smith ............ 2,080 
Hartland Cede teceecdgccseccne BOGE 
MMOMDRON s 6s ore 5 5.0 ee chivas. » 1,990 
EEE Sikennncinahnus cackanen 1,949 
PORMORIN ov acanieavcnscous 1,935 
Ce cercccccccccccccsccccce 1,900 
cocceccoces 1,900 
Ramsay (acc ; 
Fr Y (accepted).........0+. 1,850 


Seccccccccccccccccccces 1,677 


TP eer e se eeses 


ecoococosooceoeceo 
ecocooocoocece 





For a house and sho 
‘ p, to be built at Herbert-road, Pot- 
taties Estate, Shooter’s-hill, Plumstead, Kent, for Mr. W. 
‘Lamb. Mr. W,. Gosling, architect :— 
SE hiivixcvegnenndsacecendle 


MPN Scio c cake gcoee dacs 350 ; : 
EN ais\ Sasunusbanbenddoas 350 0 0 
DE Si wistictsnesedteeecicse SE OE 
MOUNDS owes cassceekactwawesis 330 0 0 





eit, erection of boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools, 
Sen a district parish of Holy Trinity, Tulse-hill, 
ey. Mr Mathews, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

ERIE 0 
| aS 1,389 10 
SP iisosticcccnvcisveces SO 
BMI... sesssescrecccecccces 2SBE @ 
RE e sas cscasesstpcncepacce BORO 


oocoococso 





For chapel at Newmarket, Suffolk :— 
Wardle & Baker .....0 000.00 62,449 
WORRY. . ccccccccccccccsccee 5,448 
CNG, cs canceccaccceuseencce eee 
BES capecdiantéaceuneace! ee 
as iitcanancnennasdseccne «ee 
DONG: . ccccccccccaccedssecesss 6 FNIG 
SHEEN oc vecslacdauececeunaesewcew See 
PROB asec cnncencctaccvscsnse1Gee 


eoocoococoococe 
eoocoooooceo 





For a residence at Hampton, Middlesex, for Mr. H. 
E. Knight. Mr. John Wimble, architect :— 
NON oa cnddinc cnceddccsccuccewee 
NUUMNEN .cnadcckscuadcdeeccoed ~Simee 
PME vccdcccccandsadgenecedace — anne 
GIG. cc ccacdsnenedenecuccen. Nee 

WHEE v cccicuccccaccucssmes pene o 
BOGE 6 os< vn ccctmatoscconie. anne 
Sharpington & Cole .......... 1,5¢7 


ecocooce 
cooooceos 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. C.8.—H. B,—Capt. D. O.—J. B—P. D. T—J. A. D.—W. B— 
J. W.—A. 8.—C. H. R. (send us particulars).—Mr. H.—J. P. W.— 
R. R. P. (next week).—Finsbury Student.—E. & T.—W. G.—A Livery- 
man.—Neptune.—R. T, 8. (first part is not clear. Send address).— 
W. & H.—T, F. (is under consideration), 

Norte.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

te» NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to “‘ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu- 
nications should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” and 
not to the “‘ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., on 
Tiursday. 





WILLIAM ELLISON, 


M ARCHITECT and CONSULTING SURVEYOR, 
OFFICES :— 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


A N Architect requires a thoroughly com- 

petent ASSISTANT in his country office. He must be able to 
make out working and other drawings, and understand taking out 
quantities, and sufficiently efficient to act as principai clerk. He also 
requires an ASSISTANT in his London office.—Apply by letter, giving 
references and stating terms, to Mr. FRED. CHANCELLOR, Archi- 
tect, Pinners’ Hall, Old Broad-street. 


O SURVEYORS. — The Sheerness Local 


Board of Health will be ready on TUESDAY, the 22nd JULY, 
1862, to receive APPLICATIONS from persons willing to UNDER- 
TAKE the Duties of SURVEYOR and FOREMAN of WORKS to the 
said Board. He will be required to superintend the completing of the 
unfinished works connected with the drainage and water-supply of 
the Sheerness district, to perform all other duties required by the 
Board, and to devote the whole of his time in the service of the Board, 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHER: 


S. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
of PLASTERERS. First-class testimonials can be given from 
his late employer.— Address, A. B, care of Mr. Lersch, 34, Gloucester- 
place, St. Pancras-road, 


TO ENGINEERS, LOCAL BOARDS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
J ANTED, a SITUATION by the Adver- 
tiser, who has eighteen years’ testimonials and experience in 
superintendiag the construction of railways, docks, waver-works, and 
sewerage, in all their various branches, both at home and abroad.— 
Apply to C, D, 298, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 








TO BUILDERS. . 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a Joiner, a 
SITUATION in a Builder’s Office,—Address, R. K. Office of 
“* The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a good Paper- 
hanger, Painter, and Glazier, constant EMPLOYMENT. Can 
take charge of work. Wages not co much an object as constant work. 
Used to general house repairs. Town or country.—Address, A. B, C, 
19, Sale-street, Paddington. 


J ANTED, a SITUATION as THREE- 


BRANCH HAND, in plumbing, painting, or glazing. Refer- 
ences given if required,—Address, F. H. Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 








TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CIRCULAR 
SAWYER, or to Sharpen Saws, or Work as Mechanic in a 
Saw-mill, or to Superintend Evgines or Machinery. Sixteen years’ 
practical experience. Can mavage a saw-mill if required.—Address, 
= € care of T. Jenkins, Coal Merchant, Station Wharf, Burton-on- 
‘rent, 


V 7 ANTED, by a steady Young Man, aged 

21, EMPLOYMENT in a Plasterer’s or Moulder’s Shop, where 
he would have an opportunity of learning to model. Has served an 
apprenticeship as plasterer, and would make himself generally useful, 
Address, J. M. W. Bloomsbury Chambers, George-street, Bloomsbury, 


ANTED, by a thorough Painter and 

Grainer, a SITU ATION, or would Take the Management ofa 

Job, or Piecework. Town or country.—Address, C, W. Post-office, 
Boundary-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 


TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, AND ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, MANAGER, or CLERK of WORKS, 

Is thoroughly competent, practical, and energetic. Has been engaged 
on evely description of contractor’s and builder’s works. Aged 37.— 
Address, A. B. 321, City-road, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. . P 
ANTED, a SITUATION, in a Builder’s 
Office. Can get out plans, measure up work, keep the books, 
take time, &c. Six years with last employer, Aged 27.—Address, 
W. B. 63, Hatfield-street, Stamfo: d-street, S. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, 
whose term of four years’ apprenticeship has just expired, a 
SITUATION as an IMPROVER. Is a good draughtsman, and can be 
well recommended.—Address, H. J. W. W.5, Vevou Villas, Bucking- 
ham-road, Kingsland, N. 
TO BUILDERS, &c, 
4 
‘Py AnteD, by an OUT-DOOR FORE- 
MAN (joiner by trade), a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL 
FOREMAN, or to TAKE CHARGE of a JOB, In town or country. 
Good references.—Address, 8S. T. H. No. 19, Westmunster-bridge- 
road, 8. 























TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 





and reside in the house provided for him near the Water-works, Ap- 


plicants are requested to state the salary they will require. Further | charge of jobs or act as general fureman.—Address, W. 9, 12, Luard- 


particulars and information may be obtained from the undersigned, 

to whom applications for the appointment must be delivered, at the 

Office of the Board, 9, Edward-street, Banks Town, Sheerness, on or 

before TUESDAY, the 22nd JULY, 1862, and not later than SIX 

o’clock p.m, on that day.— By order of the Sheerness Local Board of 

Health, EDWARD FELKIN, Clerk. 
Office of the Sheerness Local Board of Health, 8th July, 1862. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, to PURCHASE a PART- 


NERSHIP, in town or country.—Address, B. C. Office of 
“The Builder.” 


| 


Fereman of Painters and Decorators. Good references can 
be given from late employers. The advertiser would either take 


street, Caledonian-road, N. 


iTANTED, by a_ good and efficient 
Draughtsman, an ENGAGEMENT in au Architect’s or 
Builder’s Office.—Address, Q. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &e. 


i. . r 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 
Experienced PLUMBER. Could fill up time at glazing and 
painting.— Address, PLUMBER, Wigmore Coffee-house, 26, Wigmore- 
street, Cavendish-square, 











TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN, 


W ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly 

practical FOREMAN, to SUPERINTEND the ERECTION of 
an extensive BUILDING, in town. (A joiner by trade will be pre- 
ferred.)—Acdress, by letter only, with full particulars as to where 
last employed, salary required and references, to J. W. 8, Oxford- 
terrace, St. Peter’s, Islington, N. 


ANTED, Permanently, an Efficient 


CLERK of the WORKS.—Address, with full particulars as 
to experience and qualifications, E. F. ‘‘ Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


1h] ANTED, a first-class FRENCH or 


GERMAN ARTIST, for the country.—Apply and enclose a 
small specimen, to A. J. BUSHELL, Decorator, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Manchester. 


W ANTED, an ASSISTANT, competent to 

make EX PERIMENTS in the CONSUMPTION of GAS under 
various conditions. He must be acquainted fully with the character 
and employment of the various kinds of meters and pressure gauges, 
and also with the use of the Photometer ; but he need not necessarily 
have a knowledge of gas manufacture.—Apply by letter, prepaid, 
stating terms, to A, B. care of Housekeeper, Old Jewry Chambers, 
City of London, 


ANTED, in a Civil Engineer and Sur- 


veyor’s Office in the country, a DRAUGHTSMAN and 
ACCOUNTANT. He will be required to conduct the routine work of 
the office, to prepare estate and other plans, to measure and calculate 
earthwork, masonry, and builder’s work, and to make working draw- 
ings and specifications. Unexceptionable references will be required. 
Apply by letter, stating terms, to A. B. C, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 

















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT as 

FOREMAN of WORKS, or to Take the Management of 

Buildings. A joiner by trade.—Address, N. O. care of Mr. James, 
Tobacconist, High-street, Notting-hill, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
= : r 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a neat 
and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to copying, 
tracing, &c., also a guod penman, willing to render bis services useful, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT, likely to be permanent, in an Office of either 
of the above.—Address, F. R. 41, Stanforu-road, Fulbam-road, 8,W. 





TO BRICE, TILE, DRAIN-PIPE, AND POTTERY 
MANU # ACTURERS., 
W ANTED, by a Young Married Man, aged 
30, a SITUATION as TRAVELLER or CLERK. Is a good 
accountant, and can be highly recommended,—Address, R, C. 9, Mar- 
garet-street, Commercial-road, E, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in an 


Architect’s Office (in London), by a thoroughly qualified 
Assistant.—Address, A. A. A. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
7 ’ Fi 

ANTED, a SITUATIUN as Draughts- 

man, in a respectable London Office, by a young Gentieman, 

who has served his time with an architect, and since employed on the 

Exhibition Building of 1862. Salary no object, if opportunity for 

practical improvement be guaranteed.—Address, 0. G, Post-ottice, Hill, 
Southampton. 








TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE- 

MENT in the above trade as IMPROVER. Wages not so 

much an object as a permanency, and a desire to improve.— Address, 
A. B. 19, Dunston-street, Kingsland-road, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
ANTED, a Practical Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, or SUPERINTENDENT on an ESTATE. Is a good draughts- 
man. Understands accounts, measuring up, and superintending 
every description of work.—Address, W. D. 19, Grafton-road, Kentish 


Town. 
14) ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT inan Architect’s or Surveyor’s office, Isa 
good draughtsman, and can have an unexceptionable reference from 
his present employer. For further particulars, address J. C. C, at 
Messrs. Hill & Sons, bankers, 17, West Smithfield, Cicy, E.C. 


TO PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER or three-branch hand.—Address, C, H. 
5, Camden-row South, Camden-town, a 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 
SITUATION as a THREE-BRANCH HAND, as PLUMBER, 
GRAINER, PAPER-HANGER, &. Has been used to jobbing. Six 
years’ character, if required. Address, G. E, 1, Vicarage-place, Strat- 
ford, Essex. 

















TO MASTER PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 
Vi TANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, 
Constant EMPLOYMENT in town orcountry. Has been in 
the above trade six years. Satisfactory referevces from _ previous 
employers. Not so particul«r as to wages as a constancy ; and is willing 
to make himself useful.— Address, J. R. 8, Draycott terrace, Chelsea, 


ANTED, to APPRENTICE (In-doors), 

a Youth, aged 14, toa PLUMBER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 

A premium will be given.—Address, H. AYLIFFE, 109, Park-street, 
Camden-town. 
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TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

of some years’ experience, partial or occasional EMPLOY- 
MENT, in preparing specifications, taking out quantities, estimating 
for superintending or measuring works, posting up or checking 
accounts, Terms moderate. Attendance punctual.—Address, A. B. 
Mr. Rogers’s Offices, 45, Borough. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 

Practical Man, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS. Eight 

anda half years’ experience. Good references.—Address, R. W. Post- 
office, 38, Tottenham-court-road, London, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A QUANTITY SURVEYOR and MEA- 


SURER, with a practical knowledge of building, would be glad 
to TREAT with ARCHITECTS for their Quantities and Measuring, 
Writing Specifications, &c. upon reasonable terms, Would be willing 
to assist Architects and Surveyors at their own offices if preferred. 
References given. Quantities guaranteed —Address, ALPHA, care of 
Mrs. Fisher, Stationer, Vassall-road, Brixton-road, S. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. 


AN ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT. Is a neat and expeditious draughtsman, accustomed 
to prepare designs, sketches, working and detail drawings. Thoroughly 








W ANTED by a Builder’s Son, a SITUA- 

TION as CARPENTER (bench work). Aged 19. Has had 
five years’ experience.— Address, G. B. 6, Belgrave-street, Blandford- 
square, 8,W, e 


“v 
W ANTED, by a WORKING FOREMAN 
of JOINERS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP FOREMAN, 
or the charge of a job. Is well experienced in either branch, and 
thoroughly understands his business, Several years’ unexceptionable 
reference. No objection to the country.—Address, Q. G. Office of 
“The Builder.” 





ds construction and quantities. Competent to managea 
business, References good.—Address, B. 8. 4, Hamilton-terrace, 
Highbury, N. 


N experienced and fully competent Clerk 
of Works wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, CLERK of 
WORKS, Elvetham Hall, Winchfield, Hants, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and first-rate 


COLOURIST is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Terms, One 
Guinea per week.—Address, A. B. 5, Eden-villas, Lower Norwood. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT in a BUILDER’S OFFICE. Has been 

five years in his present situation—Address, A. Z. Mr. Mowel’s, 
Stationer, 142, Sioane-street, 8. W. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, in the office 


of a builder or surveyor, by a Carpenter and Joiner, a young 
man with a knowledge vf ptans, specifications, accounts, &e —Address, 
D, 8. W. 8, Douro Cottages, Cireus-roid, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS. 3 
’ . 
ANTED, PLASTER WORK, finding 
scaffolding and materials, or Jabour only. Payment by in- 
or First-class references,—Adaress, T. 8. Office of ‘‘ The 
uilder.” 


W ANTED, by a good JOINER, a PER- 

MANENT SITUATION. Has no objection to town or 
country.— Address, stating wages, to M. V. Post-office, King’s Sutton, 
near Banbury, Oxon. 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a First-rate PLUMBER, a 
Constant SITUATION. No objection to fill up his time with 
gasfitting, &c, Town or country. Three years’ good reference.— 
Address, W. C. Mr.Duhy’s, 4, Headden-court, Regent-street, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS, 


ANTED, by a thoroughly efficient and 
practical Man, a SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS. Good 
references.—Address, A. B. 59, Acton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 
“ . 
ANTED, a thoroughly - qualified 
ASSISTANT, well versed in Gothic. Address, stating salary 
and references, to G. WOODHOUSE, Architect, Bolton-le-Moors, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, OR NOBLEMEN’S AGENTS 
= ° ° ° 

HE Advertiser, an Architect of consider- 

. able experience in his profession, is desirous of entering the 

Office of a Gentleman (in a provincial town). agent to a nobleman or 

gentleman, to undertake the entire superintendence of the a'chitec- 

tural practice, and to have the management of the office during the 

absence of the principal.—Address, L Z. Mr. Sugg’s Library, 127, 
St. James’s-street, Brighton. 


TO PLUM BER4, BUILDER, AND OTHERS, 
HE Advertiser, who thoroughly under- 
stands plumbing gas-fitting, painting, and glazing, wishes for 


a PERMANENCY.— Address, A. B, 42, Liverpool-street, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, E.C, 








tO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 
Ay @] ‘ al > M4 
WO ASSISTAN'I'S, in an Architect’s 
Offive, whose time in the evening is disengiged, would be glad 
to undertake the COPYING of PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS, &c. 
With dispatch, upon moderate terms,— Address, H. K. Post-office, Mr. 
Brown's, Aldgate, E, 


IJLASTERING, LABOUR ONLY, Town 
J or Country.—An experienced London Hand reyuires a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN, or at a Price for the Job, Good references.— 
Address, BK. Office of “The Builder,” 


AND SURVEYING and CIVIL EN- 


Ed GINEFRING.—A competent ASSISTANT, provided with all 
field and office instruments, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENTY. Is expe- 
rienced iu parish, estate. and railway surveying, levelling, ranying 
curves, c. and is a good draughtsman.—Address, SURVEYOR, 29, 
Acton-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London, W.C. 











3 TO ARCH ITECTS. bs 
ENTLEMEN, having just terminated an 


: engagement as CLERK of WORKS under an eminent London 
architect, by whom and by wany others I can be strongly recom- 
mended, I beg respectfully to offer myself for a RE-ENGAGEMEND 
as above, either in town or country. Unexceptionable testimonials,— 
Address, VERITAS, Post-otlice, Gravesend, Kent. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, temporary or 


otherwise, in an Architect’s or Evgineer’s Office. Good testi- 
monials as to competency and expedition in fair and working draw- 
ings. Thorough knowledge of land surveying and levelling.—Address, 
Mr. D. OLDFLELD, Post-office, Queen’s-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 


NLERK of WORKS.- -A thorough business 


Man, aged 30, sober, steady, and of strict integrity. Isa good 
draughtsian, measurer, accountant, and judge of all building mate- 
rials ; fully acquainted with both town and country work. First- 
class testimonials from architects and others.—Address, H. G. G. Post- 
office, Northfleet, Kent. 


UILDER’S APPRENTICE, IN-DOOR. 

WANTED, to PLACE an educated YOUTH with an established 

firm. Country town not o! jected to.—Address, A. B, 10, St. Paul's 
Grove, Marquess-road, Cauonbury, N. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


N Estimator of experience and standing, 
: having a PORTION of his TIME DISENGAGED, is willing to 
undertake estimates and quantities at moderate charges,— Address, 


Y. Z. care of Mr. W. Brock, 33, Nicholas-lane, E C. 
TO SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


> ‘ Ae > . ° . 

N ENGINEER of experience in Railways, 

’ Docks, Machinery, &c.wishes to obtain an APPOINTMENT as 

Assistant Engineer.— Apply, by letter, to R R. care of Mr, Whitfield, 
178, Strand, Loudon. 








TO LAND AGENTS AND SURVEYORS. 
> Y : x 
THOROUGHLY Practical Surveyor and 
Leveller is open to an ENGAGEMENT, Is an excellent 
draughtsman, and has had much experience in parish, town, and 
railway surveys.—Address, B. C. D. Post-office, Gloucester. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, <c. 
YOUNG MAN, aged 20, who has served 
six years to the Plumbing, &c. is desirous of a SITUATION as 
IMPROVER to the above. Town or country.— Address, A. B, care of 
J. Cook, Newsman, 9, Desborough-place, Harrow-read, Paddington, W. 


FOREMAN of MASONS, 44 years of 


age, is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either on public works, or 
in a general yard. Has been accustomed to Gothic work, also reme- 
tery and marble work, and to the control of workmen.—Address, 
F. G.19, Rutland-street, Leicester. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed 


to quantities and the duties of an architect’s office, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT. Temporary or otherwise ; in town or the provinces. 
Address, A. V. 42, St. George’s-road, Southwark, London, 8. 


N_ Architectural and Engineering 
DRAUGHTSMAN, Writer, &c. desires an ENGAGEMENT. 
Age 26,—Address, A, Z. 130, Minories, E.C. 


v ee 
YOUNG MAN is in want of a permanent 
. SITUATION as WRITER, GRAINER, and ORNAMENTAL 
PAINTER, Sign, Animal, Marine, and Landscape Painter, in oil or 
distemper colours ; also, wire-blind writer and ornamenter. Compe- 
tent in all he professes. Good references, if required. Studied all 
branches in London.—Address, T. ROGERS, at Mr. Middelton’s, 
Andover, Hants. 

















TO ARCHITECTS. 
& ous 
DRAUGHTSMAN, neat, expeditious, 
_ and a good colourist, well recommended, requires a SITUA- 
TION, In town orcountry. Age 22 Improvement a desideratum. 
Salary moderate.—Address, VOLENS, Post-office, Darlington. 





TO ARCHITECTS, NOBLEMEN, AND GENTLEMEN, IN 
ENGLAND OR ABROAD 


A FIRST-CLASS CLERK of WORKS, 


who will soon be disengaged, seeks a Confidential ENGAGE- 
MENT on an Estate, in any part of the globe. Has a thorough know- 
ledge of the building trade in a}]1 its branches, the working and erect- 
ing of machinery, saw-mills, &c. Is a good draughtsman, estimator, 
and leveller. First-class reference to pres-nt and former employers, 
as to character and ability.—Address, E. H. Adelphi Chambers, No. 7, 
John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS. 


A YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE 


HIMSELF to a Carpenter and Joiner, for a year or more.— 
For terms, address, O. P. Q. 131, Lower Marsh, Lambeth, 











ONDY’S PATENT FLUID is adopted by 


J) the Leading Hospitals and by most Government Departments. 
It contains Nature’s Disinfectant (OXYGEN), possesses the exact pro- 
perties, and acts precisely in the same manner, as the great disinfectant 
provided by Nature for purifying the air we breathe, and called by 
chemists OZONE; combining, therefore, the most powerful purifying 
properties with a perfectly innoxious and wholesome nature, and 
being without odour of its own, it forms the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and deodorizer for sick rooms, slaughter-houses, sinks, 
house-drains, sewers, cesspools, graveyards, &c., and is permanently 
useful for numerous domestic purposes, for which all other deodor- 
izing agents, on account of their poisonous character, or disagreeable 
smell, are wholly improper and inapplicable,—such as purifying im- 
pure water, sweetening musty casks, removing and preventing taint in 
meat, game, fish, &c. as well as by use in the bath for promoting ana 
maintaining personal purity.—Obtainable of all first-class Chemists, 
in Bottles at 1s. 2s. or 4s each; or per Gallon, 10s. ONE GALLON 
MAKES THREE HUNDRED GALLONS ADAPTED FOR USE, 

Wholesale of the Patentee, Battersea, Surrey, 8.W. 


VENT{LATION—PURE AIR. 



















eysteey 
Sheringham’s SSS admission 
Ventilator of Pure Air 
for the through an 





EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pulicy, from 6s. each; with lcading pulley, from 6s. 6d. 

These Ventilators are arranged so that tne requisite quantity of air 
inay be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupauts; and as they are placed 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closeu for the evening, at which time a constant supply of fresh air is 
most required.—HAYWARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 117 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of all respectable Irone 
mongers, Builders, &c 


(ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 


GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
tion, CONTRACTORS’, BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
UTENSILS. 

G. E, has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
LENT ON HIRE, 
Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
RUSTON WORKS, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 















. 
ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTAUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 





Sanitary and Engineering DepSt, Holland-street, 
. Blackfriars-ro: ‘ 


PARPAULINS, MARQUEES, & 
for SALE or HIRE. Ds 
SCAFFOLD and HEMP ROPE FALLS, 
H. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bisho; te-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, b 
7 ae Majesty's Honourable Board of a 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS, 


SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALLS. 
AWNINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 


CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


[NDIA,RUBBER MILL BANDS 


WASHERS for Steam ao aon PIPES and FLEXIBLE 


A STOCK OF THE ABOVE ALWAYS ON HAND, 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, GOSWELL-MEWs 
GOSWELL-ROAD (opposite Spencer-street), LONDON, E.C, 








CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE. 


Every one should therefore provide against them. 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Grant Policies for Sums from 1002. to 1,0002. assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 37. secures 1,0001. in case of DEATH by 
ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 62. to the Assured 
while laid up by injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal or any information to the PROVINCIAL 
AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS at the RATLWAY STATIONS, 
Or to the HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
1(2,8171. have been paid by this Company as COMPENSATION for 
56 Fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of Personal Injury. 

The SOLE COMPANY privileged to issue RAILWAY JOURNEY 
INSURANCE TICKETS, costing 1d. 2d. or 3d. at all the PRINCI- 
PAL STATIONS. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
64, Cornhill, E.C, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








TAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, FOR 
CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 


Illustrated 
Treatise, 


Post free, 2s. 6d. 
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AINTED and STAINED GLASS 


WINDOWS.—LAVERS & BARRAUD, Endell-street, Blooms- 
bury, London; and No, 3, Oxford-strect, Manchester. Prize Me- 
dallists, Class 34 A, 1862. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


LASS PAINTING, Painted WINDOWS 
RESTORED, PLAIN and GEOMETRICAL LEADWORK for 
Churches, Chapels, &c. at most moderate prices, by F. ODELL & co. 
8, Bath-street, City-road, E.C.; or at the Works, 12, Grafton-mews, 
Fitzroy-square, W.—N.B. Fret and Church Leads sold. 


HE PATENT CRYSTAL WINDOW 


BARS, adapted for domestic windows, shop fronts, conserva- 
tories, skylights, verandahs, exhibition and counter cases, aquariums, 
fern cases, &c. &c, combining perfect transmission of light, durability. 
against rust or decay, and economy in the facility with which they 
are kept clean, Aquariums with slate or marble bottoms of various 
sizes, with or without fountains, also of glass. Manufactured by 
LLOYD & SUMMERFIELD, Park Glass-Works, Birmingham. All 
kinds of flint glass, cut and plain, coloured window sheet, optical 
sheet, coloured lenses, &c. &c. 


ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 

JAMES HETLEY & CO. beg to inform Architects, Builders, 

and the Trade generally, that their new Tariff of Prices for the above 

will be sent on application ; they will also on receipt of particulars 

furnish estimates for any description of Glass now manufa tured,— 

Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window Glass Ware- 
house, 35, Soho-square, London. 


LASS.—W. H. J ACKSON supplies 
BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLL Bs 
CROWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAL, COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and every description of Glass, of the best manu 
facture, at the lowest terms. : ste 
Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on application a 
Warehouse, 315, Uxford-street, W. 


RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 

WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOUSE. ; ee 

British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticultural, Stained, 

Coloured, Ornamental, poss amet — Plate, 
Photo hic, and every description of Glass. 
Estimates and Price lists forwarded free on receipt of business card 
addressed to 


R. METTAM & CO. 
80 and 31, PRINCES STREET, SOHO, LONDON, —— 
TAINED GLASS and WALL 
PAINTING. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON & BELL, 
311, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution). 


Fail 
“ 
OHO PLATE and GENERAL GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 26, Soho-square., W. and George-yard, Crown 
t, Soho, W.C. 
ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inferm Architects, Builders, and the 
Trade generally, that every description of Glase required gh ned 
purposes can be procured b Leadon either - a 
SUT TO ORDER, at his extensive warehouses as above. - 
. SPECIAL ESTIMATES jor the supply of LARGE QUANTITIES 
of Glass upon the receipt of particulars. 



































